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THE PLACE OF ADOLPH VON HARNACK 
AMONG CHURCH HISTORIANS 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 


I 


DOLF VON HaARNACK was born in 1851. His father, 
Theodosius Harnack, was then professor of practical 
theology in the University of Dorpat, Germany. He 

was the author of Christian Worship in the A postolic and Ancient 
Catholic Period (1854). His maternal grandfather, Gustav 
Ewers, edited and published the Handbook of the History of 
Dogma by Muenter'—a fact to which the grandson, Professor 
Harnack, refers with appreciation in the Preface of the first 
edition of his History of Dogma, Volume I (1885). His father-in- 
law was Professor Thiersch (1817-85), who at one time was a 
member of the faculty of the University of Marburg (1846-50). 
Heredity and environment were unusually favorable for the 
making of the future church historian, perhaps in his generation 
the most widely known and read scholar of two hemispheres— 
more of a cosmopolite than Erasmus ever dreamt of becoming. 
As in the case of Paul, he was set apart from his birth, and called 
by grace, to a distinctive historical interpretation of the origin 
and growth of the Christian church. 

His academic career covered a period of fifty-four years, not 
counting the last two years of his retirement from active service. 

* Handbuch der aelteren christlichen D.G. (1802-4). 
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He was privat docent in church history in the University of 
Leipsic from 1874 to 1876, when he became professor extraordi- 
narius until 1878. He was called to Giessen as professor ordi- 
narius in 1879 and remained until 1886. For two years, 1886- 
88, he taught at Marburg, when he was called to Berlin. Here 
he resided and lectured and wrote until he died, June ro, 1930. 
Since 1905 he had served, also, as general director of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. 

His last publication was a pamphlet of 128 pages, with the 
title, Zhe Letter of the Roman Church to the Corinthian in the 
Time of Domitian (I Letter of Clement). He recognized it as his 
swan song; for on the cover, in large red letters, is the inscrip- 
tion: “Diese Blatter sind mein Abschiedgruss.—A. VON Har- 
NACK.”’ 

In the Preface of this tract he allows us to look for a moment 
into the inner chamber of his soul; we see not only his method of 
working, the secret of his enormous productivity, but also the 
joy he had in his comrades, his co-workers, and his gracious 
acknowledgment of having “learnt more from these studies than 
they.”’ The whole paragraph is evidence not only of the in- 
defatigable labors of a critical scholar but throbs also with the 
spirit of a noble soul. 


The translation of the passage is as follows: 


With the publication of the following pages I shall close my church- 
historical Seminar, which I have directed in Leipsic, Giessen, Marburg, 
and Berlin for 54 years (1874-1928), and which was for me the center of 
my academic work. A large number of studies and of monographs in the 
history of the Church by my comrades have come out of the Seminar; yet 
I surely learnt more from these studies than they. For this I cordially 
thank them; but above all for the hearty confidence which they constantly 
showed me. These pages are my farewell greeting; they are to remind my 
co-workers of the spirit of the Thursday evening hours. It was an earn- 


est, joyous spirit; may it be true to them in heavy times—~vzon potest non 


Jactari qui sperat in dominol—He is able to rejoice who hopes in the Lord. 
Vv. HARNACK 


BERLIN, June, 1929 
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II 

To give Professor Harnack his setting—his perspective among 
church historians—one must show: (1) how he agreed with, and 
differed from, Baur and the Tiibingen school; (2) his relation to 
the religionsgeschichiliche Schule of which Troeltsch was master, 
and which came into prominence, not without long preparation 
in the latter part of von Harnack’s life; (3) his distinctive point 
of view, his way of working, and his conception of Jesus Christ 
and the gospel, which for him is the controlling principle of the 
history of the church. 

Baur died in 1860. Professor Harnack wrote in 1885, “I am 
far from disparaging the historical importance which belongs to 
the Tuebingen School.’”’ He considers that the highest praise is 
given it to affirm that Baur and his followers were the first to 





define the problem of early church history—the rise of Catholi- 
cism and the point of beginning for its solution in Paul and 
Paulinism. At the same time he asserts that “as regards the 
development of the Church in the second century .... the 
hypotheses of the Tuebingen School have proved themselves 
everywhere inadequate, nay erroneous, and are today held only 
by a very few scholars.’” 

Harnack was in full accord with Baur in treating the history 
of the church as part of universal history. The subject of his 
St. Louis address (1904) was ““The Relation between Ecclesias- 
tical and General History.” In it he maintained that there are 
not two kinds of history: one for the church, the other for the 
world—a sacred and a profane history. The historian, there- 
fore, must recognize the organic relation between the history of 
the church and political, religious, philosophical, and economic 
history. An illustration of this sort of historiography is the 
Cambridge Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. 

The church historians from Eusebius to Neander regarded the 


church in its origin and its spread as a supernatural institution 


2 Reden und Aufsaetze, If, 220. 
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—in the world but not of it. The consequence was a dualism be- 
tween the history of the world and of the church, each controlled 
by its own laws and ideals, The two were not organically re- 
lated and, therefore, the church was not part of the historical 
process. The world may invade the sphere of the church and 
the church may subdue the world; men may enter the church 
and conform to its doctrines and laws, or they may corrupt it by 
heresies and schisms—but the church itself is part of another 
order different from the world, after the analogy of the ark in 
the troubled sea of life. 

Harnack agreed also with Baur in rejecting the pragmatic 
atomistic interpretation of church history, which was in vogue 
among the rationalists of the eighteenth century. This schoo) 
was so much engaged in accounting for men and movements 
through the manifold play and operations of individual and 
particular causes that it lost sight of the governance of a general 


idea, a universal reason, of which specific events and persons are 


partial embodiments. Harnack recognized the value of second- 
ary and accidental causes of phenomena but he held them in 


subordination to the dominant ideas of an age. The conception 
of what the Christian religion is “must ever remain the guiding 
star of our researches, however wide the range which they wil) 
have to take.” 

Harnack conceded, also, that Baur put his finger upon the 
real problem in the history of early Christianity, namely, to ac- 
count for the wide gap between Jewish and Pauline Christian- 
ity, on the one hand, and between apostolic Christianity and the 
ancient Catholic church, on the other. Hitherto, Heinrich 
Thiersch’s theory, in one form or another, was prevalent. It 
was assumed that a fall took place comparable to that of original 
man in Paradise, from the high plane of the apostles to the low 


plane of the Apostolic and Greek Fathers. 


Baur explained the rise of the ancient Catholic church with 
its dogmas and institutions by the use of the Hegelian formula 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Petrine or Jewish Christian- 





ase etleeeett etiitietn ati 
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ity was the thesis, Pauline or Gentile Christianity was the 
antithesis, Catholic Christianity was the synthesis. This proc- 
ess of reconciliation was traced in the literary sources. They 
were interpreted as Tendenz-Schrifien. The Gospel of Matthew 
was Jewish Christian, the Gospel of Luke was Pauline or Gentile 
Christian, Acts and the Gospel of John were the outcome of the 
reconciliation of opposing tendencies. They conserved the best 
elements of each and prepared the way for the Catholic church 
of the third century. Thus ancient Catholicism was supposed to 
be a product of a modified Jewish and Pauline Christianity— 
through the toning-down of discords the Jater developments in 
dogma, polity, and culture were explained. 

Professor Albrecht Ritschl was the first to break away from 
Baur’s theory of the rise of the ancient Catholic church in the 
second edition of an epoch-making book, entitled The Origin of 
the Ancient Catholic Church (1857). The young Leipsic profes- 
sor, Harnack, became an ardent follower of Ritschl in his con- 
ception both of the essence of the gospel and of the development 
of early Christianity. In a lecture before the Theological Con- 
ference at Giessen in the summer of 1885 on ““The Present State 
of Research in Early Church History” he defines the points in 
which the Ritschlian historians advanced beyond the Tiibingen 
school. I shall cite only two. First, church historians have dis- 
covered that Judaism was far less uniform and far more varied 
in its religious ideas and interpretations of its traditions than 
the Tiibingen historians assumed. Much is now made of the 
distinction between the Judaism of the dispersion and that of 
Palestine, a distinction which has played an important part in 
the formation of early Christianity but which Baur ignored. 
Second, the Tiibingen school resolved all the antagonisms of 
the church of the second century into a great antithesis between 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity. Today it is recognized that 
Jewish Christianity was, in the second century, no longer a fac- 
tor in the development of the Christian church. On the soil of 


gentile Christianity quite new antitheses developed, new issues 
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arose, which had absolutely nothing to do with the problems at 
issue between Paul and the reactionary Jewish Christians. The 
Tiibingen School did not acknowledge and take account of the 
new factors that came into the expanding church of the latter 
part of the first and in the second centuries—the Greek spirit 
and the spirit of the whole ancient world. In the words of 
Richard Rothe, which Harnack reiterates in his addresses, ‘‘The 
ancient world built up the Catholic Church on the foundation of 
the gospel, but in doing so built itself bankrupt.” 

One must not forget, also, that Professor Harnack’s lot was 
cast in a generation that had become “‘richer in historical points 
of view.” History was emancipated from the thraldom of 
theological and philosophical systems. The historical spirit also 
freed men from the static dogmatism of the religion of nature; 
Herder and the romanticists, and not least among them, Ranke, 
acknowledged the relative values in the successive stages of 
tribal and national life and recognized the supreme significance 
of personality in human progress. In the study of early church 
history Harnack had forerunners and contemporaries to whom 
he felt indebted. Among them were Richard Rothe, von Engle- 
hardt, Renan, and Hatch. I heard him say, “Bishop Lightfoot 
was the greatest Patristic scholar of the 19th century.’”’ New 
documents, or new recensions of known documents, inscriptions 
in the Roman catacombs, improved editions of the writings 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers, became part of the working 
capital of church historians and enabled them to study Chris- 
tian origins in a more scientific way. 


III 
Professor Harnack’s major works were: 


1. Dogmengeschichte. 3 vol. 4th ed. 1909. 
2. Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, by 
Harnack and von Gebhardt; since 1907 by Harnack and Karl Schmidt. 
45 vol. 1883 ff. 
One may include in this work the edition of the Apostolic Fathers in 
collaboration with von Gebhardt and Zahn (1876 ff.). 
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3. Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius: (a) “Die Ueber- 
lieferung und der Bestand”’ (1893); () “Die Chronologie der Literatur 
bis Irenaeus”’ (1904); (c) “Die Chronologie von Irenaeus bis Eusebius” 


(1904). 
4. Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte may also be considered a major work. 


Of the score and more of books, pamphlets, and articles we shall 
not make mention. 

1. The publication of the first volume of the History of Dogma 
attracted the attention of the scholarly world. Here was a his- 
tory of dogma that was based upon an accurate knowledge of 
the sources and was at the same time a work of literary art— 
pure science in exquisite rhetoric. That alone sufficed to give the 
author a position of eminence among church historians. His 
conception of dogma and of the factors that entered into its 
making were original and raised questions and protests both 
among orthodox and liberal scholars. 

Harnack’s work marks an advance beyond all previous treat- 
ments of this branch of church history. “It abandons the cus- 
tomary division into a general and a special section, with the 
wearisome mustering of all the dogmatic loci of each period, 
describing instead, in interesting succession, the characteristic 
dogmatic movements of each period, in accounts of the labors, 
opponents, and conflicts of the respective representative theolo- 
gians and churches.” Harnack was free from Baur’s philo- 
sophical prepossessions, die Selbstbewegung des Begriffs, as 
Pfleiderer calls it. He shows “how the ideas took shape in the 
minds of individual theologians, how widely different motives of 
faith and philosophy, of cultus and ecclesiastical usage and con- 
stitution co-operated and reacted, how common interests were 
promoted or retarded by the opinions and passions of individ- 
uals.” In this way the history of dogma acquires much greater 
life and richer variety than are found in Baur’s History of 
Dogma. 

Harnack blazed a new path, also, in his definition of dogma 
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and of the factors that entered into its development. He limited 
dogma to the authoritative doctrinal decrees of the ancient and 
medieval church—an infallible statement of “the faith which 
ought to animate every Christian heart, and which makes the 
Christian a Christian.’’? The history of dogma, in his sense of 
the term, comes to a close in the sixteenth century when there is 
a threefold issue: (1) Tridentine Catholicism including Jesuit- 
ism and Vaticanism; (2) anti-Trinitarianism and Socinianism; 
(3) Lutheranism. Of the first, the Council of Trent and its out- 
come, he says, ‘“The whole idea of dogma, however, is in reality 
discarded so far as it is left to each individual to determine 
whether or not he can adopt the faith in its whole extent.’ Of 
Socinianism he says, “It broke with the old dogma and dis- 
carded it.’’ Of the Reformation he says, ““The Reformation ob- 
tained a new point of departure for the framing of the Christian 
faith in the Word of God and it discarded all forms of infallibil- 
re In this way that view of Christianity from which 
dogma arose was set aside.”’> The Reformation is in principle 
the dissolution of Catholicism in the antique Christian sense of 
that term. In this respect Harnack has had no followers. Loofs, 
Krueger, Otto Ritschl, and, of course, Reinhold Seeberg, have 
traced in their books the history of dogma through the Reforma- 
tion to the present time. 

Of more significance, however, was his epigrammatic state- 
ment that Christian dogma is “‘the work of the Hellenic spirit on 
the soil of the Gospel.”’ In other words, ““The Catholic Church 
is rather that form of Christianity in which every element of the 
ancient world has been successively assimilated, which Chris- 
tianity could in any way take up into itself without utterly los- 
ing itself in the world.’ In short, Catholicism is the Helleniza- 
tion of the gospel. Harnack was not the first to advance this 
theory; Erasmus and the later rationalists—Toland, Souverain, 

3 History of Dogma (English trans.), VII, 23. 

4 Ibid. 5 [bid., p. 24. 


6 Reden und Aufsaetze, I1, 229-30. 
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Gruener, and Loeffler—traced the elements in the dogma of the 
church that were alien to the simple gospel to Greek sources.’ 
Harnark, however, worked from a new point of view and with 
a master-mind and a master-hand. 

But he offended both orthodox Catholic and Protestant 
theologians on the one hand and failed to satisfy the liberal and 
radical historians on the other. The former felt that he sub- 
merged Christianity in Hellenism; the latter, that, in a measure 
at least, he divorced Christianity from history. The religions- 
geschichtliche Schule considers the formula of the Hellenization 
of Christianity too narrow in scope and puts strong emphasis on 
the oriental influences which are in evidence in the cultus and in 
the non-theological faith of the congregation rather than in 
official dogmas.® At the same time, however, Hans von Soden 
finds in Harnack’s interpretation of church history the curative 
antidote to Spengler’s succession of purposeless cycles of human 
cultures that have no vital relation to one another.? Harnack 
considered Jesus to be unique, not so much in doctrine as in 
person and life. He cannot be accounted for by historical de- 
velopment or by psychological analysis. This point he em- 
phasized especially in an address in 1901 when he said, “Chris- 
tianity in its pure form is not a religion beside others, but it 
is the Religion. It is the Religion because Jesus Christ was not 
a master among others but the Master.” 

The liberals, such as Pfleiderer, Troeltsch the leader of the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule, and Loisy the Catholic modernist, 
charged Harnack with being in the grip of an a priori, an ab- 
solute, in the light of which he explains and criticizes the be- 
ginning and the growth of the dogmas and institutions of the 
church. The essential gospel is the measure of values in the 
development of the church; that alone is the permanently valid 


7 See Glawe, Die Hellenisirung des Christenthums, etc. (1912). 
§ Harnack, Ehrung, article by Hans von Soden, p. 471. 
9 [bid., pp. 473-78. 


© Die Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultaeten, Reden und Aufsaetze, II, 172. 
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in the changing historical forms.” Troeltsch, for example, in his 
resolve to be true to the historical method, knows no absolute, 
deals only with the relative. He regards Christianity as one of 
the religions; Jesus as one of the founders. All of the religions 
and founders may be superseded. At this point Pfleiderer finds 
the chief defect in what he considers in other respects an epoch- 
making work in Harnack’s History of Dogma. He says: 
Whilst Baur was wont to interpret dogmas in relation to their age and 


to judge of them as the necessary expression of the Christian conscious- 


ness in the various stages of its historic development, Harnack, on the 


contrary, is accustomed in his estimate of the formation of dogma to apply 
a standard foreign to it and brought from another region, which was the 


habit of earlier Rationalistic historians.” 


This criterion is the gospel of Jesus. Pfleiderer contends that 
what Harnack and the Ritschlian school call “the gospel” is not 
a historical datum but an ideal that does not correspond to a 
concrete historical fact, whether one seeks it in the teaching of 
Jesus, in the Synoptic Gospels, or in the New Testament as a 
whole. In his conception of the gospel Harnack, it is claimed, is 
no more true to history than the Tiibingen school or the ration- 
alists of the eighteenth century. In identifying the beginning of 
Christianity with an absolute ideal and making that the test of 
value of historical developments, one necessarily must take, as 
Harnack does, a pessimistic view of church history, similar to 
that of the earlier orthodox and the later rationalist historians. 
Church history, then, becomes a process of secularization, a 
gradual corruption of the original ideal, a progressive Helleniza- 
tion, Romanization, and humanizing of Christianity. The first 
result was Gnosticism, which Harnack described as “an acute 
Hellenization of the Gospel.’’ This humanizing process is coun- 
teracted and overcome through reforms led by great per- 
sonalities, in whom the original gospel, at least to some degree, 
again becomes active, such as Athanasius, Augustine, Luther. 


1 Harnack, Ehrung, Rade’s article, p. 455. 
2 Development of Modern Theology, p. 428. 
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2. The other major works, the History of Christian Literature 
and the Texte und Untersuchungen, were the outcome, partly at 
least, of his exhaustive studies in the preparation of the History 
of Dogma. In the Foreword of the first volume of the History of 
Christian Literature he says, ‘““Long before I began the History 
of Dogma I collected and sifted material for a history of ancient 
Christian literature.” Accordingly, when the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Science proposed a new edition of the Greek Church 
Fathers (1891), Harnack, in collaboration with Licentiate E. 
Preusschen, entered upon the colossal task of publishing a his- 
tory of Christian literature covering the period from the apostles 
to Eusebius. The first part appeared in 1893. One may include 
in this kind of work the edition of ‘““The Writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers’’3 in the preparation of which Harnack was as- 
sociated with Oscar von Gebhardt and Professor Zahn. 

When von Gebhardt died, having been a co-worker with 
Harnack for thirty-three years, the latter wrote a memorial 
tribute in the second series of Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol- 
ume XV, in which he throws so much light on the genius of his 
own life that I venture to quote a paragraph: 

When I learnt to know him [von Gebhardt] at Leipsic in 1872, he was 
twenty-eight years old, I was twenty-one. He was by far my superior in 
knowledge and experience, superior above all in his appreciation [Einsicht] 
of the fact that work half-done or poorly done is worse than laziness 
[Faulheit]. I then began to set my sails for a joyous voyage into the realm 
of science, which like a sun-lit ocean lay before me. He disdained not to 
steer his vessel, which had wrestled with wind and wave, by the side of 
mine. 


3. The Texte und Untersuchungen contain the result of fifty- 
four years of historical critical studies of the sources and au- 
thorities of church history by the foremost biblical and church 
historians of the generation of which Professor Harnack was the 
guiding spirit. Some of his monographs, as, for example, his 


book on Marcion, were first published in the successive volumes 


'’ Patrum apostolicorum opera. 
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of this series of studies. This is a truly monumental work which 
in church history probably has no equal; which has, however, 
inspired scholars in other Jands to engage in similar researches 
of high value. So far as critical scholarship is concerned, the 
sources of church history have been prepared for the use of the 
historian with the same scientific accuracy as the sources of 
secular history by men like von Ranke, Mommsen, and their 
contemporaries and successors. It matters not what historians 
of different schools may think of von Harnack’s conception of 
Jesus Christ and the gospel and of his interpretation of the 
development of primitive into Catholic Christianity, historical 
scholars of all lands and churches and times will acknowledge 
the permanent value of the point of view, the method of study, 
and the results of indefatigable labors that are found in these 
major works for which we are in large part indebted to von 
Harnack. These studies are sufficiently scientific and free from 
theological prepossessions to satisfy even the profanest of the 
profane historians of the American Historical Society. 

In his Epochen der Kirchengeschichtschreibung,** Baur speaks 
with admiration of the breadth of the scope of vision, the gigan- 
tic labors, the massive accumulation of material taken from 
every known source that one finds in the Magdeburg Centuries, 
the Annals of Baronius, and Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzerhis- 
toric. He realizes, however, that these works are merely a vast 
accumulation of raw material which must be critically sifted 
and analyzed before it can be used by the church historian of 
the present and the future. “Die Masse hai noch weit die Uever- 
gewicht weber die Form’ (“The mass by far overbalances the 
form”), 

Furthermore, each new distinctive interpretation of history 
must be based upon a deeper and richer study of the sources, in 
which the wealth of historical life and its manifestation in out- 
ward form are unveiled. Historians, like Neander, Giessler, and 
Baur, led the way into the study of the sources. Their work, 


4 P, 16, 
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however, was carried forward in grand style and with improved 
methods by Harnack and his associates. For this the Berlin 
professor, with his fifty-four years of active life and labors, will 
always rank among the foremost historians of the church of all 
time. 
IV 

Professor von Harnack was a richly gifted personality. He 
was a master of source work (Quellenforschung), and skilled in 
the arrangement and presentation of massive material in clear, 
fascinating form. His History of Dogma is a work of literary art, 
full of vitality, interest, and rich in power of fascinating the 
reader. He was brilliant as a lecturer, capable of inspiring his 
pupils with enthusiasm for history as well as guiding them with 
never failing patience in the scientific mastery of its content. 
He was a man of the finest culture, with sympathies wide as 
humanity; he bowed reverently and humbly before the mystery 
of the universe and of life. To understand the spirit of the man, 
in addition to the science and art of the scholar, one must read 
and ponder the articles, addresses, and memorial tributes that 
are published in the seven volumes of Reden und Aufsacize and 
Aus Wissenschaft und Leben. He is one of the inexplicable men 
of genius—men that appear only at long intervals of time but 
for whose lives and labors the world is a little brighter and 


better. Such men belong to the ages. 
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TUDY of the narrative of the gospel according to Mark, 
with particular reference to its plot and its chief char- 
acter, Jesus, indicates that the Man of Nazareth is to be 

classed among the outstanding tragic figures of the race, an ac- 
companying conclusion being that the Second Gospel comes un- 
der the classification of Greek tragedy. 

In support of this thesis it is proposed first to sketch the plot 
of Mark, tracing its complication to the climax, which has also 
a recognition scene after the Aristotelian canon (Poetics xi, 
xvi-xvil), thence to the tragic end, with some exposition of the 
opposing forces as these appear in the course of the action. The 
second part of this article will present a discussion of the degree 
of correspondence of Jesus with the ideal tragic hero of Aristotle, 
and will point out conclusions as to the genuinely tragic func- 
tion of the whole action. 

The Second Gospel must be regarded as a closet drama,’ that 
is, drama whose power is felt by the reader without stage presen- 
tation. For the gospe) is not divided into acts and scenes, con- 
sists only in part of dia)ogue, has no stage directions, and jacks 
the “embellishment of song,’ unless, with some, a kind of 
Hebrew parallelism be discovered in certain verses, Yet within 
its prose narrative the Second Gospel has a well-constructed 

« “Fear and pity may be aroused by any spectacular means, but they may also result 
from the inner structure of the piece, which is a better way, and indicates a superior 


poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even without the aid of the eye, he 
who hears the tale wil) thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes place’’ (Poetics 


xiv. r {Butcher’s translation, as elsewhere below, from Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 


Fine Art, by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers}). 
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plot that corresponds to the demands of Greek dramatic criti- 
cism’ as shown in the following sketch of the story of Mark. 


I. THE PLOT, OR STORY, THAT CONSTITUTES THE TRAGIC 
ACTION IN MARK 

Jesus, a young man of Galilee, known to his fellow-villagers 
in Nazareth as “the carpenter” (6:3), at the beginning of the 
story is found responding to the call of a prophet, John, who 
had come from his desert retreat to proclaim a new era for 
Israel and to demand radical reforms on the part of those who 
would enter into its realization (1:4-8). 

Jesus left home to identify himself with the new movement 
by submitting to the rite of baptism, which John administered 
to al) that showed sympathy with his program (1:9). It would 
appear, from the ready response of Jesus to John’s call, that 
reflection upon the contemporary forms of religion had led him 
to conclusions that differed from those of the conventional 
leaders in Judaism (1:22). As Jesus’ later message showed 
(6:34), he was convinced that his people were deprived of real 
spiritual leadership, that they were as “‘sheep not having a 
shepherd.”’ His initial message stressed the imminence of a 
“reign of God”’ that should be for his folk adequate, inspiring, 
and impartia) (1:15). 

Jesus’ response to the prophet cost him dear, for his relatives 
were out of sympathy with his departure from home (3:21, 
31-35), and as time went on they came to believe that Jesus 
was demented. The alliance with John was probably of short 
duration (1:9,12). The impulse that drove Jesus into the wil- 
derness marks the rise of certain opposing forces, following the 


discovery that he could not work with John the Baptist,’ and 


2““Yragedy is an imitation of an action that is complete, whole and of a certain 
magnitude. A whole is that which has a beginning, a middle and an end. A beginning 
is that which does not follow anything by causal necessity, but after which something 
naturally follows some other thing, either as a necessity or as a rule, A well-constructed 
plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end at haphazard, but conform to these prin- 
ciples” (id. vii. 2 f., by permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers). 

3 The question of method seems to have separated the two reformers. Jesus deferred 
the initiation of his own movement until the time ‘‘after John was delivered up” (1:14). 
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offers the occasion for the so-called temptation. In the arena of 
this spiritual conflict Jesus met Satan, whom contemporary 
Jewish thought pictured as leader of a spiritual order opposing 
all good, and of whose reality Jesus had no doubt (1:13; 3:23), 
The temptation is conceived of as a period during which Jesus 
decided upon his program and method of bringing the people of 
Israel under the real leadership of God.‘ 

It is in harmony with the rest of the action to suppose that 
as Jesus reflected upon the method by which he should seek to 
purify religion, Satan (1:13) is thought of as the directing in- 
fluence in certain plans presented to Jesus’ mind. But the plot, 
as it develops, shows that Jesus selected peasant companions, 
proclaimed the imminence of a new order, and directed atten- 
tion to the power of God by healing diseases, casting out de- 
mons, and exercising authority over that demon world repre- 
sented by the Satan who had “‘tempted him the while” as Jesus 
worked out his plan in his wilderness retreat. 

Not long after the first public appearance of Jesus (2:6) a 
formidable opposing force arose in the persons of several scribes, 
who represented the Jewish hierarchy. At Capernaum Jesus 
healed a paralytic, forthwith announcing the forgiveness of the 
man’s sins (2:5). The scribes took issue and the struggle was 
on. Definite issues formed the subject of a series of debates 
(2:1—3:6), as follows: the right to forgive sins, association with 
* ase whom contemporary religious leaders ostracized, absten- 
tion from fasting, observation of the Sabbath, especially with 
respect to healing on that day—all of which debates resulted in 
a triumph for Jesus. Failing in argument, the scribes turned to 
conspiracy (3:6) against the hero.5 

4 The brief notice of Mark leads to the inference that Satan did not appear bodily 


(not even in 1:13) but rather worked on the minds and behavior of those whom he 
“‘possessed”’ (as in 8:33, where Peter is vividly addressed as “‘Satan”’). 

5 The view of Martin Albertz (Die synoptischen Streitgespriache), that this series of 
“controversies” was found by Mark and adapted to his narrative, without deleting the 
conspiracy of 3:6, thus failing to harmonize with the Markan plan, which first introduces 
this note directly after the scenes at Caesarea Philippi and the mount (chaps. 8-9), may 
be fully accepted. Whatever the original purpose of the collection, the material func- 
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Some account should be made of the popular movement that 
attended the public activity of Jesus in Galilee. Apparently 
favorable, in reality this was a menace to Jesus’ safety. It hin- 
dered his private instruction of the disciples, so that he with- 
drew from the cities (1:45), yet the multitude sought him as he 
crossed and recrossed the Sea of Galilee (4:35 f.; 5:18; 6:32, 45), 
as he went to Tyre and Sidon (7:24), and again as he retired 
with his disciples to the north (8:27 ff). True, only one act of 
hostility on the part of the people appeared during the first part 
of his activity, namely, in his own village of Nazareth (6:1 ff.). 
The Gerasenes asked him to leave their territory for reasons not 
at all connected with his reform réle. Only in the last part of 
the action did the fickleness of human applause appear when 
(15:11) “the chief priests incited the multitude” to demand the 
death of Jesus. 

The so-called Galilean ministry (up to 8:30) presents the ris- 
ing action of the tragedy of Jesus. With the words, “‘And he 
began to teach them that the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders and the chief priests and 
the scribes, and be killed” (8:31), Mark introduces the ‘“‘change 
of fortune’’of his hero.° 

In order to appreciate the tragic significance of this reversal 
of fortune let it be recalled that for many decades the Jewish 
people had been expecting the advent of an outstanding person, 
who should be commissioned of God to lead his nation to victory 
and peace. A popular form of this expectation had it that a 


tions admirably to illustrate in detail the rising tide of opposition. For the mention of 
the conspiracy and the alliance of Pharisees and Herodians (3:6) accentuates the fact 
that at this point the position of Jesus is considered a strong one. 


6 Aristotle op. cit. x: ‘Plots are either simple or complex. ... . / A complex action is 
one in which the change is accompanied by Reversal, or by Recognition, or by both.” 
In Mark both change of fortune and recognition occur in chaps. 8 and 9, namely, the 
so-called ‘confession of Peter” at Caesarea Philippi and the transfiguration scene. 
These two narratives function mutually to intensify the recognition of Jesus as Messiah, 
while the “falling action” toward the dénouement reveals the manner in which the 
action swings upon the massive pivot of the recognition scene. (By permission of The 
Macmillan Co., publishers.) 
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descendant of David was to occupy the throne and make of 
Israel a great and enduring nation. As this messianic expecta- 
tion was universal, though its form might vary with times and 
parties, Mark assumes that each of the dramatis personae was 
thoroughly acquainted with the fact. The answer of Peter at 
Caesarea Philippi, “Thou art Messiah,” is the heart of the rec. 
ognition scene, for as Mark delineates the action, Jesus had 
hitherto been known as “the carpenter” (6:3). From that mo- 
ment indicated in 8: 29 the carpenter became to the disciples the 
Messiah. Dramatic tension is maintained by the introduction of 
Jesus’ cautionary word (8:30) that ‘they should divulge this to 
no one.” 

The placing of the scene of transfiguration directly after that 
dialogue at Caesarea Philippi intensifies the recognition of Jesus 
as the Messiah. His face luminous (transfigured) and his cloth- 
ing glowing, he is seen by his disciples in conversation with 
worthies of old, Moses and Elijah. Words from their prophetic 
writings might well have come to the minds of the bewildered 
onlookers, identifying the radiant Jesus with that other trans- 
scendant being, the Son of Man. 

In dignity yet with falling fortunes the hero of the story took 
his way to Jerusalem. He frequently reminded his followers that 
he was facing an untimely fate. The air, no longer that of en- 
thusiastic Galilee, grew murky with shadowy premonitions, 
skulking figures, treachery within the band, double-edged ques- 
tions from inquiring scribes and at last definite conspiracy on 
the part of the hierarchy. 

Meanwhile, Jesus entered the Temple itself, emptied the 
sacred inclosure of its trading and roguery, and emerged from 
his controversy as to his authority for the Temple-cleansing 
with calm but decisive words (11:33): “I do not need to tell 
you in what my authority consists.” The cutting parable that 
followed offered definite occasion for the renewing of the offense 
on the part of Jewish leaders. 


Events moved swiftly toward the tragic event. The trium- 
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phal procession, a remarkable combination of royal claim and 
show of humility, was but the forecast of the procession along 
the Via Dolorosa. The Last Supper gave Judas the coveted op- 
portunity to do conveniently his deed of treachery. The pre- 
cious perfume lavished upon Jesus’ body was in fact an anoint- 
ing unto death. Every incident, in those days was darkened by 
the shadow of the cross. In the garden, while that last fierce 
struggle with self was raging, the friends of Jesus slept. A few 
minutes later the very disciple who made his pronouncement of 
recognition in the northern retreat was ready to deny that he 
had ever known Jesus. The tragic incident itself (Poetics xi. 6) 
was the crucifixion, following the arrest, trial, and condemna- 
tion. 

The details were few. The leaders, fearing popular inter- 
ference (14:2), planned how to obtain possession of their victim 
privately. Once under arrest, a few skilful leaders could shape 
the temper of the crowd—midnight and Gethsemane, hall of the 
chief priest, witness after witness, affectation of horror at 
alleged blasphemy, appeal to Pilate to bring into action the 
Roman judicial power! 

Dramatically enough, while Judas was leading his band out to 
arrest Jesus in his retreat in Gethsemane, the hero was raising 
for the last time the question as to his supreme devotement to 
the path upon which he had come thus far. Shall he follow his 
chosen program even unto death? “Father, if it be possible, re- 
move this cup!’ However much he may have shrunk from the 
consequences, he won his victory over any selfish suggestion 
that harassed him and turned calmly to face his enemies. “And 
they bring him unto the place Golgotha, . . . . and they crucify 
him, and part his garments among them, casting lots upon them 
what each should take. .... And they that were crucified with 
him reproached him.... . And at the ninth hour.... Jesus 
uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost”’ (15: 22-37). 

{n further comment upon the story, attention should be 
called to the presence, here and there, of bystanders who func- 
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tion in the tragedy of Jesus as did the chorus in the classical 
plays. As the group of mariners in the Ajax of Sophocles, or the 
chorus of Mycenean women in the Flecira, offer their comments 
upon the action, so the inhabitants of Capernaum or a group of 
the disciples themselves, on occasion, or a deputation of scholars 
from Jerusalem interpolate chorus-like comments upon events 
or separate scenes in Mark. 

An example (4:41) is offered in the words, “Who, then, is 
this, whom even the winds and the sea obey?’”’ The function 
of the question in heightening the dramatic effect of the narra- 
tive is similar to words of the chorus in Sophocles’ Antigone ii. 

78 f., with reference to the discovery that Polyneices’ body had 
been buried, contrary to Creon’s decree: 
I had misgivings from the first, my liege, 
Of something more than natural at work. 

Other examples of the chorus motif introduced by the writer 
of the Markan tragedy are found in the short ejaculations, as 
(2:120) ‘“We never saw it thus,” in the expression of wonder on 
the part of the hearers, ‘And... . they _ among 
themselves, saying: A new teaching with authority” (1:27); 
‘“‘He hath done all things well; he maketh even the deaf to a 
and the dumb to speak”’ (7:375). 

The chorus as such is to be distinguished from simple dia- 
logue, as found throughout the gospel in normal measure. But 
dialogue in the hands of a dramatist may serve to prepare for an 
episode of importance, as in the case of Sophocles’ Electra 
(1098-1173) where a dialogue between the chorus, Electra, and 
Orestes prepares skilfully for the recognition scene in which 
Electra finds that her living brother stands before her and that 
his ashes are not in the urn which she holds in her hand. 

Mark uses a shorter dialogue (8: 27-30; 9: 5-7) in each part 
of his twofold recognition scene to introduce the recognition 
itself. The Electra cited, it may be noted, has also a double 
recognition scene. In the first part Chrysothemis identifies the 
hand of Orestes in the libations at Agamemnon’s tomb, and in 
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the second part, after hearing her sister’s story, Electra meets 
and at length recognizes Orestes. 
II. JESUS THE PROTAGONIST IN THE TRAGEDY OF MARK 

In comment upon the plot outlined above the answers to two 
questions will be sought: (1) Does Jesus meet the requirements 
of an ideal tragic hero? (2) In what way does the action in 
Mark function as genuine tragedy? 

t. In the thirteenth chapter of the Poetics, Aristotle discusses 
the type of hero demanded in good tragedy. The spectacle of a 
blameless (éxrecxns) man who is brought from prosperity to 
adversity is alien to tragedy, for it is simply shocking. Likewise, 
the spectacle of a bad man brought from adversity to prosperity 
possesses no single tragic quality. The downfall of an utter vil- 
lain may satisfy the moral sense but cannot excite pity or fear. 
Such may be poetic justice but not tragic action. The ideal hero 
is neither extremely good nor utterly bad, but rather inclines to- 
ward the good and is preferably of exalted station in life. This 
hero must be human, like the spectators or readers of the trag- 
edy, else he cannot inspire in them the appropriate emotions. 
Aristotle includes in his discussion the canon that the tragic 
hero meets his fate, not through sin, as such, but through a 
tragic error in judgment or conduct (édda bu’ auaptiav twa). 

At first sight the traditional sinlessness of Jesus would seem 
to disqualify him, in the light of the canon against blamelessness 
in character. The claim of sinlessness is not made in the Second 
Gospel, however, while his genuine humanity is so stressed by 
Mark that it may be possible to identify even a tragic error. 

Butcher’ suggests that Aristotle’s reluctance to admit a per- 
fect character to the place of protagonist is that “blameless good- 
ness seldom has the quality needed to make it dramatically in- 
teresting.” It wants the motive power which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and produces a col- 
lision of forces. ‘Goodness, ....in refusing to strike back, 
brings the action to a standstill.” 

7 Op. cit., pp. 310 ff. 
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The same writer notes, however, that in classic Greek tragedy 
there is to be found Antigone, who, though a blameless charac- 
ter, serves admirably as protagonist in a genuine tragic action. 
Too much stress should not be laid, therefore, upon any particu- 
lar shade of goodness resident in the hero. Rather the test is to 
be found in the ability to carry the part. For example, the 
ability to make a decision of high moral quality and to hold it 
in the face of determined opposition belongs to the part of 
protagonist and is also “dramatically interesting.” 

The Occidental point of view may prefer to speak of a contest 
of wills rather than of a contest between an individual and 
“fate” or “destiny.”’ Certainly the dramatic action in Mark is 
that centralized in a supreme will which sees clearly what it 
wants, pursues its way toward its goal, at first overcoming op- 
posing wills, at length overcome in the contest by mighty op- 
posing wills. It is the clash of the prophet’s will with the will of 
the established order, a theme not new even in the first century. 

Precisely the rigid adherence of Jesus to the program that he 
chose at the opening of his public ministry brought him to the 
judgment hall and to the cross. Coincident with the reversal of 
fortune, this hero foresaw the tragic outcome (8:31) and sent 
out a challenge to all who would ally themselves with him in 
devotement to the same program. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” 
Jesus talked of a baptism and a cup, in which the truly ambi- 
tious should share (10:38), holding that all that is worth while 
in life is to serve men, at whatever cost (10:42 ff.). 

History was written in too-large characters for Jesus not to 
see that his fate could be no other than that of the prophets, 


8 Brunetiére (Preface of Annales du théatre [1893]) makes the test of a tragic hero 
practically to center about the exercise of will. “Some one central character wants 
something.” Hence tragedy represents the defeat of a person whose will is directed at an 
object the attainment of which is denied by some more powerful will. (Brander 
Matthews, Study of the Drama, p. 94.) The French critic “found a confirmation of his 
theory,’’ remarks Matthews, “‘in the fact that the drama has flourished most amply 
when the national will has stiffened itself for a magnificent effort,” (op. cif., p. 9, by 
permission of Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers). 
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who, in seeking to purify religion of its imperfections, had been 
stoned or otherwise martyred.? The descendants of their execu- 
tioners had reared the prophets’ tombs all too late. 

Butcher” protests that in the case of a martyr who perishes 
while the cause for which he contended actually flourishes be- 

ause of his death, the tragedy is not true to classic form. The 
protest is not well sustained, for Butcher includes too much in 
the action. The sequel of the gospel story of Jesus, as found in 
the later additions to Mark and in other gospels, does not belong 
to the Markan narrative." The Iphigenia in Tauris does fol- 
low in sequence the /phigenia at Aulis, but each plot has its 
distinct unity. The tragic action in Mark ends with the finding 
of the empty grave, suggesting an element of mystery but offer- 
ing no happy ending.” 

Two objections may be urged against the inclusion of the 
resurrection story in the tragedy of Jesus. First, the resurrec- 
tion forms the beginning of a new story. Second, if introduced, 
the resurrection offers an anticlimax to the story as the accepted 
text of Mark offers it. Aristotle’s objection to the “happy end- 
ing” has already been adduced. In regard to the first objection, 
support is found in the demand for unity of plot. The classic 
definition of tragedy demands that it involve such a series of 
selected events that the whole shall possess unity—a unity of 
plot, not unity of hero (Poetics viii). ‘All the actions of a man 
do not make unity,” says the Greek critic. Tragic action must 
be definite, unitary, in that the action begins, rises to a climax 
and ends. The “‘end” of the action in Mark is the death and 


9I Thess. 2:15: ‘‘Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets.” 


1° Op. cit., pp. 311 f. 

** Here may be found a good argument for the view that the ending of Mark was 
never lost—a view further supported by the discovery that the word yap occurs more 
than once at the end of a Greek sentence. 

" Aristotle contends that in a well-constructed plot the change of fortune should be 
not from bad to good, but reversely, from good to bad. They are in error, he says (op. 
cit. xill. 4-6), who censure Euripides just because he follows this principle in his plays, 
many of which end unhappily. (By permission of The Macmillan Co., publishers.) 
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burial of the hero. Events continue to occur, but they belong 
to other stories. 

In answering the question, then, whether Jesus meets the 
requirements of the ideal tragic hero, an affirmative is reached if 
Jesus stands out as a man who sets his will to the attainment of 
a definite somewhat, holding even the continuation of life itself 
subordinate to the attainment of his aim. His words at Caesarea 
Philippi (8:35) express this attitude: ‘““For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s sake shall save it.” 

With Antigone, the blameless heroine of the Greek stage, the 
tragic error that brought about her downfall was her persistence 
in the choice of a higher duty. What can be identified in the 
story of Jesus as the tragic error? No sin as such can be found 
in Jesus’ life, even though no claim is made for his sinlessness in 
the Second Gospel. 

The identification of a tragic error, through or by which Jesus 
was brought to his death, is not absolutely certain. The tragic 
error in Aristotle’s judgment was not xakia, i.e., sin or vice as 
such, but judgment, and would not involve moral turpitude. 
In the case of Jesus an early choice was made of a program and 
method of carrying on his ministry. This chosen method in- 
volved, as Jesus saw, definite antagonisms between himself and 
the constituted authorities, especially in those points brought 
out in the controversy sections (2: 1—3:6; 11:27-33; 12:13-40). 
This is the most likely identification of the “error’”’ in Mark. It 
would be possible to find the “tragic error” in connection with 
the refusal of Jesus to take the crown as Messiah but for the 
fact that Mark omits reference to this (cf. John 6:15 with Mark 
6:35), although John includes data that associate repulse of the 
popular clamor with the hasty voyage across the lake. Or again, 
the triumphal procession down the slope of Olivet toward Jeru- 
salem (11: 1-10) might constitute a strategic error on the part of 
Jesus as he was bringing his program to the capital city. But 
not a single word about the manner of entrance into the city is 
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cited against Jesus in Mark’s account of his trial. Thus it seems 
advisable to discover Jesus’ “tragic error’ in the choice of and 
rigid adherence to his program. 

2. Satisfied that Jesus fulfils to a degree the classic require- 
ments for protagonist, the further question needs to be asked: 
In what way or to what extent does the action in Mark function 
as genuine tragedy? 

The tragic hero in classic drama is a man of like nature with 
those who behold his misfortune. Although generally the pro- 
tagonist is a conspicuous person (i.e., of prominent family), his 
fate is such as any one of his beholders might experience. His 
death, or his passage from prosperity to adversity, fills the spec- 
tator with pity, for the misfortune is unmerited. The kindred 
emotion is fear. One pities the hero in a situation which, if it 
should become one’s own lot, would induce fear. With Aristotle, 
true tragedy produces both pity and fear, even if the latter, as 
he says, is modified somewhat by the fact that the tragedy is in 
the realm of art rather than in reality. 

The contact between hero and spectator indicates that trag- 
edy is really universal in that it deals with human experience. 
Not many different dramatic situations are possible."* In hu- 
man experience the same combination of dramatic elements 
have confronted the spectator and he sees himself, either 
potentially or actually, in the artistic representation of the un- 
folding plot. “The poet and historian differ,” says Aristotle, 
“not by writing in prose or in verse. The true difference is that 
one relates what has happened, the other what may happen. 
.... Poetry tends to express the universal, history the par- 
ticular.’ 

The modern reader of Mark is impressed with the injustice of 
killing a good man whose aim was to purify and ennoble life. 
Pity ina real sense is felt not for the man hanging on the cross so 
much as for the man who prophesies his own fate yet continues 


** See Georges Polti, The Thirty-six Dramatic Situations (1924), a translation by 
Lucile Ray. 
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resolutely upon the fateful path. This is constructive pity, not 
empty sentiment, Such pity might well deserve the approval of an 
Aristotle in that it purifies the soul, ennobles the thinking, and 
clarihes the insight of the beholder into the deeper truths of life. 

Fear, the other side of pity, turns toward the spectator him- 
self. The tragic action of Mark is not merely a bit of history; 
it is a transcript of life. The life of Jesus is universal in the 
sense that essentially the same conflict which he found to be 
fatal may well confront the reader of his tragedy. In the 
Markan plot the death-grapple of mankind with the enemies of 
truth, with error itself, is finely portrayed. Wrong may be in- 
trenched in custom and supported by tradition. Men who 
champion new vision of truth must ever combat we))-barricaded 
champions of untruth. Eternally, it would seem all progress 
costs pain and even death, 

The story of the carpenter of Nazareth who proved to be the 
Messiah (son of King David, 10:47 f.; 12:35 ff.) belongs among 
the ranking tragedies of world-literature. Its writer may or may 
not have been familiar with the written works of Aristotle, 
nevertheless his art is clearly in correspondence with principles 
on which the drama of his day was constructed. The church 
early saw its dramatic power, and to the present day the passion 
story of the gospel draws beholders from all the earth to witness 
again its moving action as presented by living players. Many 
are those who take up the cross daily in response to the chal- 
lenge of the written gospel. The work of Mark, the writer of the 
Second Gospel, is the undying appeal of the man of Nazareth to 
follow in his footsteps, in the path of unfaltering loyalty to the 
vision of truth. 

This study is offered as a contribution to the understanding 
of the estimate of Jesus that flourished in the minds of his fol- 
lowers a few decades after his death. It seems clear that the 
Second Gospel is not intended as a biography of Jesus, but as a 
portrayal of the meaning and the power of his self-sacrificing 


ministry. 








ROYCE ON THE PROBLEM OF EVIL’ 
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HE treatment of the problem of evil by the absolute 

idealists has been particularly unsatisfactory to their 

opponents. The arguments which they use to defend 
the presence of evil in a universe which, according to idealistic 
logic, is perfect, are similar to those employed by the Stoics 
many years ago. These arguments received brilliant criticism 
at an early date and yet have reappeared at various intervals 
throughout the history of philosophy. At the present time it 
seems that the theist is unable to swerve very far from the gen- 
eral approach of monistic idealism to the problem of evil even 
though he may not agree with the whole metaphysical system. 
The problem is still that of the Stoics; If the whole is perfect, 
why are the parts imperfect? 

Perhaps no member of the group of absolute idealists has 
faced this question more frankly than Josiah Royce, and it is 
to him I feel inclined to turn for a satisfactory answer if one 
is tobe found. Royce insists that the real key to the solution of 
the problem of evil is to be found in the central thesis of ideal- 
ism. 

The idealist maintains that there is in the universe but one perfectly 
real being, namely, the Absolute, that the Absolute is self-conscious, and 
that his world is essentially in its wholeness the fulfilment in actu of an 
all-perfect ideal. We ourselves exist as fragments of the absolute life, or 
better, as partial functions in the unity of the absolute and conscious 
process of the world. On the other hand, our existence and our individual- 
ity are not illusory, but are what they are in an organic unity with the 
whole life of the Absolute Being.’ 


* Part of a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale 
University, 1929. 
2 J. Royce, ‘‘The Problem of Job,” Studies of Good and Evil, p. 15. 
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How is this principle the key to the solution of our problem? 
Let us consider first of all the way in which it deals with the fact 
of suffering. Finite beings are included in the Absolute, and all 
of their experiences are the experiences of the Absolute. When 
an individual suffers, therefore, that suffering is God’s suffering. 
All of our experiences are included just as they are in the abso- 
lute life. The pains, the sufferings, and the ills of fortune which 
come to us are genuine parts of the absolute experience. The 
Absolute, however, knows perfectly all of our experiences while 
we are unable to view them in their wholeness, in their entirety, 
as he does. This accounts for the fact that many times the uni- 
verse seems to us partly evil in its very structure. We are unable 
in our finite existence to be fully aware of what it is for which we 
hope, what precisely our ideals are. Thus it is not strange that 
what we think to be our purposes seem to be met not merely with 
resistance on the part of the universe, but with positive defeat. 
Again, we cannot fully know the effects of our acts. We have 
to learn the nature of things piecemeal, unable to take in every- 
thing at a single glance. The Absolute, whose experience in- 
cludes our fragmentary knowledge in the temporal order, is 
nevertheless fully conscious of all of the effects of all acts. 

There are present here two different notions which are both 
upheld and yet which seem to conflict. One is that the Absolute 
experience is one in which the triumph over evil is included as 
well as the evil itself, and the other is that the Absolute includes 
our experience of evil just as we experience it. This supposition 
seems to involve a contradiction in terms.‘ It asserts that a 
mental state can remain the same although its relationships in 
consciousness are decisively altered. We have been discussing 
the question of suffering. The suffering which I experience as a 
real evil is that in which there is to me no justification for it, 
that which comes as genuine defeat. How can I have this type 

3 Cf. A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, pp. 395, 396. 

4Cf. A. K. Rogers, “Professor Royce and Monism,” Philosophical Review, XII 
(1903), 47-61. 
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of suffering and in the same consciousness have the answer to 
the seeming irrationality of it? I can remember this evil as a 
past experience, but this memory of it is not identical with the 
experience itself. The way in which I can imagine with vivid- 
ness the suffering of the past is to banish from my mind as far 
as possible the consciousness of my more recent triumph. It is 
true, of course, that the present inclusive experience is what it is 
partly because of the temporal duration in which my suffering 
was meaningless, or when it meant only defeat to me. However, 
there remains always the distinction between the immediate 
feeling of the state of suffering which I had and my later knowl- 
edge of that state. Now when we think of the inclusion of all 
this in the Absolute we must do away with the time element. All 
is present as an eternal now, a totum simul, in his consciousness. 
Thus we are bound to assume, on Royce’s hypothesis, that my 
experience of evil forms an absolute piece of existence, whose 
nature is not influenced by the character of its associates. Does 
God suffer as I suffer? If so, then he is not sure as to the out- 
come, but can have only faith that there may be triumph over 
evil. He must live in time, growing in experience as is the case 
with human beings. This possibility is obviously out of the 
question as far as absolute idealism is concerned. 

On the other hand, if my immediate feeling of suffering is 
different from God’s consciousness of suffering, then the fact of 
my experience must change as it enters into the larger whole. 
But if this fact is changed it is not the same fact; there seem 
to be two facts, only one of which is directly included in the 
Absolute experience. My suffering is something which is capa- 
ble of dominating my whole self and of crushing my whole pur- 
pose. It can never mean this for the Absolute experience. The 
difficulty is now apparent. If all is included within the Abso- 
lute, then the really acute experience of evil, which cannot enter 
into the Absolute experience, must be unreal; or, if this evil is 
real, then there must be certain facts which lie outside the 
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Absolute. Yet Royce maintains both that evil is real and that 
nothing exists which is not included in the Absolute. 

‘ven though we should disregard this difficulty and admit 
the possibility of Royce’s contention there remains the further 
difficulty as to why God suffers in us in this way. We are con- 
tinually reminded of the difference which exists between our 
way of experiencing evil and the way God experiences it. We 
experience it as something which we cannot help, something 
foreign which interferes with our purpose, something irrational 
in the rationality which we seek. But God has evil as a part of 
his total being because he chooses so to have it. It is nothing 
foreign to his nature, nothing which forces itself upon him from 
the outside. These evils are a necessary part of the total perfec- 
tion which is his. They are not “a physical means to an external 
end..... It is logically necessary that the Captain of your 
salvation should be perfect through suffering. No outer nature 
compels him. He chooses his own perfect selfhood. He is per- 
fect. His world is the best possible world.”* That for which I 
strive God possesses in eternity. Through my “tribulation the 
Absolute triumph, then, is won.’” 

This may solve the problem for the Absolute, but it still 
leaves little room for comfort for the finite individual. It is only 
in the Absolute Self of whose complete experience the human 
self falls short that the solution is to be found. If God chooses 
to suffer that through this suffering he may be perfect, it ap- 
pears that he is rather indifferent to the value of human beings. 
We must assume that the “‘child born with an unearned heredity 
of misery,” to use one of Royce’s phrases, endures his miserable 
existence that the life of the whole may be perfect. The only 
way in which this may be taken as an adequate solution of the 
problem is in terms of the part-whole relationship. The whole 
is perfect, but many of the parts taken by themselves are evil. 
Yet this concept leads to a further difficulty which comes as the 


s“The Problem of Job,” op. cit., p. 14. 


6 The World and the Individual, II, 499. 
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result of the fact that I, as a part of the whole, am also a 
conscious being. I am not only a limited element in the total 
consciousness, but, I possess the ability to feel this very limita- 
tion. Everything may be solved for the Absolute in whom I as 
the sufferer am but one element, and an element transcended 
in the perfection of the whole; but as far as I am concerned, I 
am still conscious of my suffering which is not transcended in 
my experience. I still know that I am a being limited in this 
way. The part-whole relationship might solve our problems for 
us if we were all elments of the absolute consciousness in the 
same way that the various sensations make up the totality of 
our conscious experience. But this is not the case. One of my 
sensations does not feel that it is a limited element in the whole 
of my consciousness, while I am conscious of the relation which 
I have with the totality of being. In order that the concept of a 
suffering God may be intelligible as throwing light on our prob- 
lem, it must be shown how we may benefit by the perfection 
which God attains through suffering. 

How does the triumph of God solve our problem for us? It 
may be that God suffers through us and that our tribulation is 
in his experience that which is overcome to form his perfection. 
But how is this triumph related to us as individuals? Royce 
feels the weight of this question and answers it by asserting that 
just as our trials are God’s trials, so is his triumph our triumph. 
“In the Absolute I am fulfilled. Yet my very fulfilment, and 
God’s, implies, includes, demands, and therefore can transcend, 
this very sorrow.’ Furthermore, it is my own fault if I am 
entirely sundered from this triumph. Of course I, as I now am, 
a fragment of the whole, cannot see the whole truth or have the 
complete experience. But in so far as I do see his truth at all, 
“Sn thought, if not in the fulfilment of thought, in aim if not in 
attainment of aim, in aspiration if not in the presence of the 
revealed fact, I can view God’s triumph and peace as my 
triumph and peace.’”® As a matter of fact, the individual can 

7 Tid. 8“The Problem of Job,” of. cit., p. 27. 
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have in his own experience a clear indication of the feeling of 
triumph over suffering. 
Perfect through suffering, that is the universal, the absolutely necessary 


law of the higher spiritual life. It is a law that holds for God and for man, 


for those amongst men who have already become enlightened through 


learning the true lessons of their own sorrows, and for those who, full of 
hope, still look forward to a life from which they in the main anticipate 


joy and worldly success, and who have yet to learn that the highest good 
of life is to come to them through whatever willing endurance of hardness 
they, as good soldiers of their chosen loyal service, shall learn to choose 
or to endure as their offering to their sacred cause.’ 


Thus far we have said that the implications of Royce’s doc- 
trine of the relation between God and man for the solution of 
the problem of suffering are that God suffers in, with, and for 
the sufferer, and that inasmuch as God triumphs over evil, the 
sufferer can view this triumph as his own. We have found cer- 
tain difficulties involved in the concept of God including in his 
consciousness our experience of evil in just the way we have it. 
Now, what about our ability to share in God’s eternal triumph 
over evil? In order to show that we may realize this triumph in 
our own experience there is introduced a confusing notion. The 
individual reality of the Absolute is made intelligible only on 
condition that it is needed as the fulfilment of finite ideas, 
experiences, and purposes, which are always of a fragmentary 
nature. When human beings are thought of as mere elements in 
the life of the whole, then the Absolute has meaning and Royce’s 
method of solving the problem of evil seems to be adequate as 
far as the Absolute Self and that self alone is concerned. But 
when the attempt is made to show how the Absolute triumph 
is also the solution of the human individual’s problem, another 
principle is introduced which is destructive of the first. This 
principle is that man himself can have a realization of perfection 
through suffering. Not only in the Absolute but in my own life 
is there a taste of the peace and satisfaction which crown the 


9‘*What Is Vital in Christianity?” William James and Other Essays, pp. 173-74- 
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effort of conquering evil. But if this latter be the case, then the 
solution is not to be found in the Absolute after all. We do not 
need the postulate of the world-self, which is defined as the ful- 
filment of our purposes which we ourselves cannot execute; the 
realization of everything we intend but cannot effect. What we 
need in order to solve the problem is to look more deeply into 
that fact of suffering as it is experienced by us, not by the Abso- 
lute, and show how it may be helpful to us for the attainment 
of perfection. 

These two principles cannot be maintained at the same time. 
If, on the one hand, we are mere fragments of the whole, if our 
finiteness is such that our purposes and fulfilments are not 
presented in and to us, but only in and to the Absolute, then we 
can abandon hope of solving the problem of evil for ourselves 
and be content with the faith that it is solved for the Absolute 
Self. No importance is attached to human souls save as they 
aid in the perfection of the Absolute. If, on the other hand, the 
triumph is experienced to some degree in finite experience itself, 
then a certain amount of importance is given to human souls, 
and the interest in solving the problem as it is presented to us 
becomes all absorbing and the need of the Absolute, as defined 
above, disappears. 

We have been tracing the application of the principle of the 
oneness of God and man to the question of suffering. What we 
have said, however, applies with equal truth to moral evil. God 
suffers in us when we suffer. Likewise God’s will is our will 
when we are engaged in morally evil acts. But the evil deed is 
included within the perfect whole not merely as the expression 
of the will of the evildoer, but as a conquered, an overcome, a 
supplemented fact in the life of the whole. Moral evil differs 
from physical evil in that the former is the work of some finite 
moral agent. The moral agent is possessed of a limited amount 
of freedom. That is, he is free to give attention to the good as 
he knows it or to ignore the good. He is thus partially respon- 
sible for making his world better or worse according as he 
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chooses to attend or not to attend to the Ought as he at any 


particular time has come to know it. His world, as we have said, 


is made better or worse according to his free choices. In the 
temporal reality the deeds of his evil will produce an evil which 
need not have been at all except for him. As far as the eternal 


world is concerned, however, the evil deeds of a finite agent 
cannot take away the total perfection. In the eterna) rea)m a)) 


moral evil is supplemented, is atoned for, in some way so that 
perfection remains complete.” 

In this connection we shall have to omit adequate treatment 
of two important questions because of the limitations of this 
paper. One has to do with the whole problem of whether on the 
idealistic hypothesis the individual does have any such indi- 
viduality and freedom as is here maintained. The other is con- 
cerned with the nature and meaning of the atonement. For the 
moment, therefore, let us accept the fact of the freedom of the 
moral agent as Royce describes it; let us keep in mind the 
hypothesis that all evil is somewhere atoned for, and see what 
the consequences are for the moral life. 

The life of the Absolute is perfect. He suffers in us and 


chooses so to suffer that through suffering his perfection may be 
attained. Moral evil is likewise a condition of perfection. The 


good of evil is that it exists to be overcome, to be cast down. 


The complete goodness of God could not be had if he were mere- 
ly innocent, if he were beyond and above all sin. It is a part of 


his goodness that he does include in his experience a knowledge 
of evil deeds which exist in the totality of his being as thwarted 
elements. The point is that moral evil must be present in order 
that moral perfection of the Absolute may be attained through 
the overcoming of that moral evil. Furthermore, from the infi- 
nite point of view, the quantity of moral evil seems to be of 
little importance. No matter how many evil deeds there may 


1% Cf. “The Problem of Job,” op. cit., p. 28, and The World and the Individual, UT, 
305-67. 
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be, they will all serve their purpose as so many facts to be 
scorned and overcome in the perfect whole. 

Royce has said that both mysticism and realism are destruc- 
tive of the moral order.’ Does his hypothesis do any better? 
In the first place, on this hypothesis the evil will is just as im- 
portant as the good will. The sinner is serving the cause of 
eternal goodness just as much as the good man. The relation- 
ship is something like that which obtains in a well-written melo- 
drama. When the villain plays his part well he is making a 
genuine contribution to the whole of the play. As a matter of 
fact, the hero could not be what he is, nor could the whole pro- 
duction be a well-rounded melodrama, if the bad character did 
not perform his part as a thoroughly detestable scoundrel. 
From one point of view he is doing a more sacrificial bit of 
service of the whole than the morally upright hero is. The 
audience which observes the play tends to applaud and admire 
the good man, and to dislike the villain. The latter, in perform- 
ing his necessary bit, is, then, acting the harder part. Thus the 
evildoer may logically argue that since evil must be a con- 
stituent part of the world-self, his evil deeds may be interpreted 
as genuine service of God. A sinner might thus be conscientious 
about his sinning obligations. 

In the second place, the carefree, reckless type of evildoer 
can, on the present hypothesis, dismiss from his mind any worry 
about what effects his thoughtless deeds may be having. They 
will all be overcome in the eternal life anyway. If he is enjoy- 
ing his “lack of attention to the good”—and most of us will 
admit that we can be just as happy acting in a way which is 
far inferior to the Ought as we know it as we can in religiously 
doing always what we know to be the best—let him enjoy it, 
for he can do no permanent harm. Even the suffering which his 
evil deeds may cause others is transcended in the Absolute. 
How is this result any less Antinomian than the result of 
mysticism? Whereas the latter said that since there is no evil 


"Cf. The World and the Individual, Vol. I. 
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you may do anything you please and still not commit an evil 
deed, idealism now says that although evil is real, still you may 
go ahead and produce all the evil of which you are capable be- 
cause some evil is needed to make perfect the life of the whole 
and at any rate all of your evil deeds will somewhere be supple- 
mented, overcome, atoned for. This, of course, is not the spirit 
of idealism, but is the logical outcome of the doctrine as we 
have thus far examined it. 

The logic of the theory which we have been examining seems 
to be as follows: If the Absolute is a perfect being, if his choices 
are perfectly rational so that the world he chooses is a perfect 
world, and if there is such a reality of evil in the world, then it 
logically follows that evil is necessary. The appearance of evil in 
a perfect world is explained by saying that without this evil the 
good could not exist. It is not to be understood merely as an 
unavoidable incident in the production and maintenance of the 
good, but as an indispensable factor in the very essence of per- 
fection and a positive contribution to its value. “The existence 
of evil . . . . is not only consistent with the perfection of the 
universe, but is necessary for the very existence of that perfec- 
tion.”’** Evi) is necessary as a part of the Absolute life. It is no 
foreign power which forces itself upon the world, nor is it some- 
thing which God sends into the world as a means to the sepa- 
rate end of goodness. 

Although evil is a logical and not a physical necessity, there 
is a way in which it may be considered as a necessary means. 
The world is to be interpreted in teleological terms and so evil 
is a teleological necessity. God is no finite power who is forced 
+ use means for the attainment of ends, and yet there is a con- 
nection between the evil as the means and perfection as the end 
—a connection which is one “of organic part with organic 
whole; that goodness has its life only in the instant of the dis- 
covery and the inner overcoming of the evil will; and that there- 
fore any life is good in which the evil will is present only as over- 


12 “The Problem of Job,” op. cit., p. 25. 
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come, and so as lost in the good will.’’** It is in this sense that 
evil is a teleological necessity. 

A deed may be courageous. But what do we mean by cour- 
age? It is that which endures and overcomes a fear or dread. 
That dread in and of itself is cowardly. It is destructive of 
courage. Nevertheless it finds its place in the courageous deed 
as that which is surmounted. It is the very condition of courage, 
the means to the perfectly courageous act, Likewise a morally 
good act is dependent upon temptation to evil. If there is no 
temptation the act can possess no moral qualities whatever. 
The possibility of evil thus seems necessary as a condition of 
the good act, for ‘‘only the tempted can be holy.’’"* This possi- 
bility of evil through temptation implies actuality, and it is the 
actual evil of the temporal world which forms the conquered 
element in the Absolute as the temptation is that which the 
finite individual overcomes in order to attain moral character, 

There is no fact in life, no matter how foreign it may seem to 
moral perfection when considered in isolation, which does not 
somewhere form a part of the good. The virtuous agent is made 
such by his knowledge of evil, his insight into those features of 
existence which must be thwarted and which in being thus 
thwarted make for true perfection. The good man does not 
consciously remain in sin to achieve this insight, but finds the 
good of evil in looking back upon it as something which he has 
entirely overcome.'s 

This is the way in which evil is shown to be a teleological 
necessity. It may also be represented as necessary from another 
point of view. The very nature of perfection is such that with- 
out evil as a constituent part it would not exist. Thus evil is an 
intrinsic necessity.%© In all organic life we find thf combination 
in harmony of opposing tendencies as the underlying principle. 

' The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 458. 

“ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 459- 


5 Cf. “The Knowledge of Good and Evil,” Studies of Good and Evil, p. 120. 
© Cf. The World and the Individual, II, 409, 410. 
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Thus the phenomena of physical life involve at every instant, 
as a part of themselves, all the essential phenomena of dead 
tissues. Applying this principle to moral excellence, we find that 
within the truly moral perfection are elements which by them- 
selves would seem to be the very destruction of the moral good. 
There is a “close relation which exists between the ethical worth 
of the individual and the presence of evil tendencies and tempta- 
tions in his consciousness.’’?? The intrinsic necessity of evil does 
not mean that evil is needed merely as a foil to set off the good 
and make it more attractive. It is simply the fact that the good 
is meaningless except in relation to the evil. ‘“The good simply 
is not and cannot be realized, save in the midst of the conflict 
with evil. Yet that truth makes the good no less good, and the 
world no less divine.” Evil is an integral part of goodness; it 
is that without which there would be no goodness whatever. 
It does not form a baffling puzzle but is understandable as a 
necessary element in life. When we engage in thought we do so 
that we may gain wisdom. Our thinking is thus due to an 
ignorance which had to be overcome. In like manner our choices 
of right action are made in order that we may avoid the wrong; 
therefore our moral life is dependent upon the presence of moral 
imperfections. 

Having briefly stated the logic of the position, it remains to 
examine its validity. The central feature of the problem at this 
point is to be found in the definition of the good. Royce has 
tried to show that evil is an inevitable condition of perfection, 
but we have reason to believe that there may be certain “pure” 
goods—goods which do not depend for their existence upon the 
presence of evil. 

A strong and powerful love may emerge from experiences of 
mutual distrust, of hate, of estrangement, in which we can 
truly say that these evils are swallowed up in the greater good. 
On the other hand, a love may be pure, that is, free from all such 

17“The Knowledge of Good and Evil,” op. cit., p. 92. 


8 “Tennyson and Pessimism,” zbid., p. 85. 
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antecedent evils, such as the love which the mother has for her 
child. The latter type would be no less valuable than the 
former, would be a genuine good, and yet one in which we can 
find no trace of evil. The physical state of an individual subse- 
quent to an operation which he has undergone may be one of 
health and well-being. The pain and discomfort of his surgical 
experience were in a way necessary to the good which comes as 
a result. But the good health of a person who has had no such 
past discomfort is no less a good. As a matter of fact, he is in 
all probability a great deal better off for having been free from 
all the suffering incident to a hospital record. 

To the class of these pure goods it seems that the aesthetic 
and intellectual pleasures would also belong. One may move 
within the world of the best in art and have a thorough apprecia- 
tion of it without having first to endure a study of the worst. 
Nor is the musical chord a greater good because one has heard 
discords. Even in the field of thought we can find corrobora- 
tion of the statement that there are certain goods which are not 
dependent upon a contrasting evil. It is true that many of our 
ideas come to us only after a painful experience of a racking 
brain. But can there be no intellectual good apart from this 
dreadful struggle? What of the idea which suddenly flashes 
upon one? This is just as thrilling and pleasurable as the other 
type and yet is not the result of a painful experience. 

There is, then, a large class of goods neither the existence nor 
the essence of which is in any way conditioned or constituted 
by the presence of evil. Many aesthetic, intellectual, and 
physical satisfactions may be quite free from any conquering of 
disagreeable foes, may be given as pure goods. At once we dis- 
cover the fact that Royce’s description of the nature of all per- 
fection as necessarily involving conquered evil elements is not 
universally substantiated in experience. 

Royce admits, however, that the necessity of most of these 
evils is not empirically verifiable. These must to a certain extent 
remain a mystery. ‘Because we know so little, therefore we can 
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never tell whether those externally seen seeming evils are 
blessings in disguise, or expressions of some wicked diabolical 
will-power at work about us. Somehow, then, we never know 
exactly how, these seeming great evils must be in God universal 
good.”’® In speaking of the seeming irrationality of the universe 
as witnessed in such facts as the cruel accidents of disease he 
says that “from our finite point of view there is no remotely 
discoverable justification for this caprice.””® The one depart- 
ment of human life where the truth of the argument can be seen 
even by finite minds is in the moral sphere. Surely here is an 
excellent example of the nature of universal perfection. It cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that the value of virtue seems to de- 
pend upon the existence of vice. If there were no moral evil 
there could be no moral good. For virtue consists in conquering 
vice; merit is the fruit of struggle; character is made by tempta- 
tion and suffering. “The temptation to do evil is indeed a ne- 
cessity for spirituality.”’** This is the final stronghold of abso- 
lutism, and yet even this may not be impregnable. 

In considering the nature of moral character, are we after 
all confronted with a good which gets its essential goodness from 
the fact of evil which it has had to conquer? Is this the genuine 
nature of the good or does it merely express the fact that in this 
world as it now stands the good, if it is to be realized at all, must 
be realized amid conditions which are adverse to it? In the 
present arrangement of things it is indeed true that we do attain 
moral perfection through temptation and suffering. This is the 
meaning of the moral life. But because we are better after hav- 
ing passed through the temptation to do evil, does it necessarily 
follow that we are better because of this experience? Why is it 
that we call this later state good? Not merely because we have 
overcome the temptation, but because this goodness has 
brought us nearer the ideal. If it were the fighting of desires 
alone which constituted the good life, then the man who 

9 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 454-55- 

20 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 470. 21 [bid., p. 465. 
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victoriously overcomes his good desires is as meritorious as he 
who suppresses all wrong. Surely the fight is worthy only when 
the victorious result brings us into a state of living which is 
closer to perfection. 

It is assumed, nevertheless, that the excellence of moral char- 
acter achieved through the thwarting of evil impulses is of a 
much higher grade than that which is naturally good, or 
spontaneously right. It is only in the former case, so we are 
told, that there can be any real strength of character. Yet mere 
strength of character in and of itself is not the value for which 
we are searching. Strength of character is admirable only as it 
is a means to moral rectitude. The fact that there is such a 
thing as temptation simply implies that there is a human weak- 
ness. Our wills are sufficiently defective to permit the actuality 
of temptation and of evil acts. Since this is the situation in 
which we find ourselves, the only possible pathway to perfec- 
tion is that of a constant and costly battle with the forces of 
evil. But in a world in which our wills are perfect, there would 
be no temptation; we would be naturally endowed with the 
rectitude which it is the purpose of our moral activity to 
achieve. In such a world moral goodness as we now know it 
would cease to be, but there would remain that which now 
makes the struggle with evil worth while. It means that we 
would come naturally by that perfection to the acquisition of 
which moral action is now the necessary means. 

This hypothetical world is not one in which we would suffer 
from boredom, one in which there is nothing more to do. On the 
contrary we should still labor, but the activity in which we 
engage would always be pleasant. Royce seems at times to 
identify evil with mere opposition. But opposition which we 
enjoy overcoming, obstacles which it is a pleasure to cast aside, 
are not evils, but friends. The evil we actually experience, how- 
ever, is no such friendly being which serves to make life inter- 
esting. It is rather a deadly enemy, a hated foe, which we do 
hot want, and of which we feel we must rid ourselves before the 
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real joy of living can begin. Yet it is into just such a friendly 
adversary that Royce seeks to transform our hated foe in the 
Absolute experience. It is only through such transformation 
that the Absolute can be thought of as perfect. The same fact 
may be evil for me and yet friendly to the perfection of the 
Absolute. My sorrow is God’s happiness, my defeat his tri- 
umph. Thus we find that even in the moral realm evil is not 
a necessary part of that which is the goal of our moral striving. 
Not only have we discovered certain goods which are pure of 
any evil admixture, but it is this type which sets the standard 
for all goods so far as they have been able to make naught of 
their evil origins. 

Our conclusion is that Royce ends with the dilemma from 
which he started. We have found that his theory, when stripped 
of rhetoric, is that the imperfection of the various parts of the 
universe is consonant with the perfection of the whole. The 
absolutist inevitably gets into trouble because of the ambiguity 
involved in his use of the term “perfection.” It is true that tl.e 
perfection of the world from one point of view is in no way 
affected by evil facts. But this is true only as long as we think 
of perfection as synonymous with explained systematic exist- 
ence. The fact that all things in the universe are intelligible 
bears no relation to the moral values of those same things. We 
are able to find explanation in the constitution of nature for that 
which we call evil as well as for that which we call good. Good 
and evil are equally intelligible, equally consistent with the 
systematic character of the universe, and so do not invalidate 
the conception of universal perfection. But Royce insists upon 
attributing to reality a perfection in which all of our purposes 
find fulfilment, whether they be intellectual or ethical. 

This confusion of natural with moral perfection is inherent in 
the whole theory, and it is only by making dim the distinction 
between the two with noble phrases that the solution possesses 
even the semblance of plausibility. How can an Absolute which 
includes everything within itself be morally perfect when its 
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parts are morally imperfect? In a morally perfect world it is not 
sufficient that things be explained; they must be shown to be 
good in that they find room for themselves within the perfect 
whole. The part must find its moral value in its congruity with 
the moral order. The natural perfection of the universe depends 
upon the intelligibility of its parts. A universe could not be 
completely comprehensible in which events are incomprehen- 
sible. Likewise moral evil cannot be included within an Abso- 
lute which is morally perfect. 

Nor does it help the case of the absolutist at this point to re- 
sort to an analysis of ethical experience to show how the good can 
have meaning only in containing evil as a part of it. We have 
shown that the moral goodness does not, after all, get its essen- 
tial goodness from the fact of evil which it has had to conquer. 
Rather there is a type of good which is pure, which is free from 
evil elements, and it is to this type that we look for the standard 
for all goods so far as they have been able to overcome their 
evil origins. 

The evil which we experience is not a help to perfection but 
a hindrance. The struggle with it is a struggle which we do not 
enjoy, and the victories which are won over it are so costly as 
to render questionable the value of the victories. That is the 
meaning of evil for us. Royce tries to make evil out as a wel- 
come adversary or friendly opponent in the Absolute experience. 
But this sort of thing is not evil, it is good, and we have seen 
that Royce’s attempt to show how the same facts can be really 
evil for finite minds and yet instruments to the perfection of 
the Absolute is unsuccessful. If, on the one hand, evil existed in 
the Absolute gua evil, the Absolute would not be perfect. On 
the other hand, if the evil is merely the necessary and welcome 
condition of the Absolute’s perfection, then the Absolute can 
have no moral value for us. We are in agony that God may have 
the peace which comes when pain is quieted. We experience the 
crushing blows of defeat that God may know the triumph. We 
sink to the degradation of sin that God may have a perfect 
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moral life and consciousness. The peace, triumph, and moral 
perfection of the Absolute cannot be shared by us, for were we 
to know these the conditions of God’s perfection would be re- 
moved. His peace depends upon our suffering, his triumph upon 
our defeat, his perfection upon our sin. 

If we really had to act upon such a hypothesis which thus 
brings about cosmic consecration of evil, the results would be 
disastrous. The universe would not be merely indifferent to 
evil, but would be morally no worse for our sins and imperfec- 
tions. When we act morally we must act as though there were 
no Absolute, but as though the world were actually capable of 
improvement. An Absolute to whose perfection evil and imper- 
fection are necessary is quite as irrelevant to the moral ideal as 
a mechanical world which is indifferent to them. 

The Absolute of Royce’s philosophy is the individual life in 
which are found not only all logical possible questions but the 
answers to them, not only the complete knowledge of all objects 
but the objects themselves, not only all finite purposes but their 
fulfilment as well, not only all evil but the victory over all. Such 
an Absolute can include all distinctions of value within himself 
only by turning these distinctions into mere differences of 
equally valuable facts. 

Hence we must conclude that it is only by means of a latent 
naturalism that Royce’s monism is saved from moral anarchy. 
An Absolute which chooses to have all evil and suffering as part 
of himself is not only one who cannot be completely good but 
one who cannot be completely sane. In spite of the fact that 
Absolute is written with a capital A and that the word as 
employed is synonymous with God, it is practically a natural- 
istic and not a moral perfection that we attribute to him. It is 
only in this way that we can conceive of the possibility of mak- 
ing the world better. If, on the other hand, our moral ideals and 
aspirations are to have metaphysical significance, a thorough- 
going monism must be abandoned. The concept of a suffering 
God can have meaning only if the suffering which he endures 
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comes as the result of the fact that there is an environment in 
which he lives and in which he must execute his purpose. He 
cannot have—as Royce maintains in his doctrine of eternity— 
as perfect a knowledge of the future as he has of the past. So 
far as Royce’s treatment of our problem is concerned our 
thought is still restricted to the choice between the moral in- 
differentism of naturalism and the dualism or pluralism involved 
in the conception of a finite God. The theist, therefore, who 
honestly faces the problem of evil must look upon the activity 
of God as but one of two or more forces in the totality of 


existence. 
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HIS present decade has witnessed a significant reviva) 

of interest in the problems of character education. 

Both in Canada and in the United States there have 
been frequent and notable indications of such interest. Within 
the past three years two educational conferences of the first im- 
portance for character education have been held in Canada, 
viz., the third biennial session of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, an organization devoted exclusively to 
character problems, which convened in Toronto, and the Van- 
couver Conference of Educators of the British Empire, which 
devoted a large share of its time and attention to problems of 
character education. In the United States a number of gradu- 
ate institutions have concentrated expert attention upon this 
field; deserving of special mention have been the researches 
made by Professors Hartshome and May at Yale under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research and 
those of Professor Edwin D. Starbuck and his associates of the 
Institute of Character Research at the University of Iowa. 
Many universities and graduate schools are now offering courses 
and stimulating research in the field of character education; 
cities such as Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Los Angeles have launched or are launching ambitious 
educational schemes of a community-wide character; a recent 
annual meeting of the Religious Education Association, held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, had for its theme: ‘“‘Character Education a 
Community Responsibility”; and in Paris this summer is being 
held the Fifth International Moral Education Congress, a body 
which in its turn will work in co-operation with a committee of 
the League of Nations. 
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The reasons for this widespread general interest in the new 
movement are not far to seek. It has sprung directly out of a 
felt need. There is no blinking the fact that crime and criminal 
tendency (especially among youth), insanity, and feeble-mind- 
edness have shown steady increases. We would appear to be 
reaping the fruits of a type of public education that has been 
very much concerned with the intellectual and proportionally 
\attle with the moral emphasis. The tide has turned, however; 
and there is unmistakable present evidence to indicate that our 
educational leaders in the future will endeavor to compensate for 
this lack in the past. But the movement has behind it not only 
the very laudable aim and desire to promote constructive so- 
cia) modes of living and to reduce crimina) tendency, but, more 
positively, to promote the building of richer, finer personalities. 
It is setting about the work in a scientific way. Science is seek- 
ing ever fresh fields for invasion, new worlds to conguer. Not 
content with the realm of concretion, she is making her way 
into that of the imponderables. Already she has produced those 
who make it their boast to be able to measure anything that 
exists. And in truth, considering the comparative newness of 
the attack upon the problem, already some very striking gains 
have been scored in the field of the scientific testing and 
measurement of character, character-making forces, and char- 
acter traits. The aim is to bring the whole matter out of the 
area of mere opinion and traditional attitude over into that of 
fact and demonstrated truth. 

From time immemorial leaders of thought have recognized 
the importance of the character objective in education. At the 
same time both theory and practice have varied widely and 
deeply as to the best means of attainment of the goal. To the 
ancient Hebrews education was rooted in religion and the 
experience of God. The curriculum was the law and the method 
didactic. Youth was thoroughly instructed in the precepts of 
the laws of Jehovah: “Hear, O Israel: our God is one Jehovah: 
and Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and 
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with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy heart; and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon 
thy gates.’’ The result was the narrow and intense religious 
devotion and ethical character of the Hebrew. 

Among the Greeks and Romans it can scarcely be said that 
ethics and religion motivated life in any way comparable with 
the Hebrews. They were never the all-consuming interest even 
in the case of a Socrates or a Cicero that they had been for the 
eighth-century prophets of Israel. To the versatile Greek char- 
acter was but one value to be placed alongside other cultural 
worths of equal weight; and the earlier Roman ideal of gravitas 
suffered a sorry eclipse even before the Republic had given way 
to the Empire. Moral soundness was at the best an uncertain 
quantity; the ablest teachers were no guaranty of fine character 
in their students. Alcibiades was the pupil of Socrates, Alex- 
ander the Great of Aristotle, and Nero had for his tutor Seneca. 
And yet the thinking of the greatest at least of the philosophers 
of classical antiquity reflects familiarity both with the reality 
of the problem of character education and with the true psy- 
chology of approach. Thus in the Protagoras Plato writes: 
“The master compels the boy to learn passages of the good poets 
by heart, choosing such poems as contain moral admonitions, 
and many a narrative interwoven with praise and panegyric on 
the worthies of old, in order that the boy may admire and emu- 
late and strive to become such himself.” “Long is the road 
through precepts, short and effective through examples,” was 
the sage observation of the younger Seneca. And such was the 
emphasis attached to the moral aspects of education by leaders 
as Cicero and others of his day that we find the teacher of rhet- 
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oric Quintilian defining the orator as “a good man skilled in 
speaking.” 

It is a far cry from the days of Quintilian to the twentieth 
century, but the problems of educating for character are yet 
with us—save that they are tenfold more complex, acute, and 
persistent. Theory and practice today traverse the whole 
ground from the extreme of an indoctrination emphasis and the 
method of formal discipline, representing a “carry-over” from 
the days of the Protestant Reformation to the opposite of sheer 
anomalous individualism. But out of the seeming chaos of con- 
flicting ideas and procedures there are emerging certain guiding 
principles. Where psychological theories move as rapidly as has 
been the case in the past two decades the task of our educational 
philosophers has been no light one. But at least it is obvious 
that pedagogical method is passing through such a revolution- 
ary process as signifies an all-but-complete parting of the ways 
from the traditional norms. Instruction has passed over into 
creative co-operative participation in activity; formal discipline 
has been deleted from the working vocabulary altogether; the 
center of the curriculum has been shifted from that of material 
content to life-experience; attention has passed from lessons and 
textbooks to the child, the learner, from the “‘virtues”’ to life- 
situations, from catechisms and doctrines to the concrete 
experiences of living of the student—all of which, needless to 
say, appertains to procedures in progressive schools. 

At the heart of the new character-education movement 
resides an intense and growing faith in a scientific approach to 
the problem and in the power of scientific method to secure re- 
sults. It is not an unreasoning or dogmatic faith; it is based on 
a steadily accumulating body of evidence. Coupled with this 
faith is often to be found among the leaders of the movement an 
attitude of marked depreciation of traditional modes. We have 
rested in an unintelligent belief that the old formal, factual, 
disciplinarian, content-centered method was the tried and true 
one; we are coming to realize that it has been, rather, tried in 
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the balances and found wanting. We are coming to recognize 
with Professor Dewey that all sound education is character edu- 
cation, and that the all-important thing is that it be sound; 
that such training must be co-ordinated with and broad as the 
whole range of life and experience itself; that character can 
never be simply imparted but must be achieved; that it must 
be developed, not by formal courses tacked on to an existing 
curriculum content, but by the appropriate modification and 
enrichment of the curriculum in its inclusive meaning. 

We are committed to a philosophy of education that con- 
ceives its function in terms of socialization. The truly educated 
man is the most thoroughly socialized; and he alone is free, 
liberated, and enlightened. A true educational process liberal- 
izes and socializes. It seeks to guide the pupil in interaction 
with his total environment; to aid him to make fruitful use of 
his widening experience; to help him in the integration of that 
experience in a rich, growing personality. There is the subtle 
danger lest the sociologist lay an overdue stress on the fact of 
environment as such. And there is the danger lest the psycholo- 
gist overrate the potency of individual attitude as such. Human 
personality itself is the resultant of the constant interplay of the 
conscious self with its environment. And the supreme concern 
of the educator in seeking to achieve personality and character 
development is with the character of the reactions that are 
made to individual situations. Thus we are never justified in 
the assumption that because certain materials are “taught,” 
however sacred in themselves, that character growth is an auto- 
matic resultant. It is not a case of the content taught but 
rather the kind of response elicited from the learner in the 
process. The important thing is always the kind of impression 
made. Have enthusiasms been kindled, emotions stirred? If so, 
there is hope of positive result; but if not, nothing has been 
gained, however accurately certain knowledges may have been 
acquired. In so far as it is possible to set up a criterion by which 
to judge the efficacy of an educational process in its character- 
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producing aspect, such a criterion would be, What is the effect 
upon the social attitudes of the learner? How does it affect the 
character of his responses to other persons? 

It would appear that the two primary requisites for effective 
procedure in this field are sympathy and intelligence. For better 
or worse—for better, most of us hope—we are committed to 
democratic and scientific attitudes toward the manifold issues 
that confront us today. Authoritarian and arbitrary methods 
will no longer serve. We have had thrust upon us larger and 
constantly increasing amounts of leisure time, the proper dis- 
position of which has itself become an intricate problem, as over 
against the custom of former days when in a form of society for 
the most part simple and rural our young people achieved char- 
acter through the execution of home tasks co-operatively with 
the older folk. Today finds a majority of folk living in crowded 
urban communities where normal home life is seriously threat- 
ened, where energized machinery performs the labor formerly 
done by hand, and where the problem of the use of growing 
amounts of leisure has become acute. Too often we have been 
guilty of yielding to constitutional inertia and have failed to 
bring our methods of dealing with new situations up to date. 
As Professor Dewey has insistently told us, it is we older folk 
who need re-education rather than the children and youth. We 
have been ever ready to lament the rebellious tendencies of 
modern youth; the fault lies not with youth but with middle 
age. Every child has the right to be trained by parents and 
teachers with sympathy and intelligence. The misdemeanors of 
children and young folk are but the result of faulty training; 
it is not they who are guilty, but the fault lies at the door of 
those who have been responsible for the training. Let the pun- 
ishment be assessed upon the responsible persons! 

The clinical work of Dr. Morgan and his associates at North- 
western University has demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the truth of the statement: “Since his conduct depends 
in large part upon his training, the cause of the personality 
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difficulty is usually to be found in the treatment he had re- 
ceived, in the attitude of those who have had him in charge.” 
Intelligence and sympathy, a real understanding of the fact that 
each child is unique and requires the kind of treatment appro- 
priate to his own case, the realization that any given instance of 
a misdemeanor is simply the logical result of the whole of the 
training that has preceded it, a consistent attitude of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the whole life of the child, the recogni- 
tion that forms of wholesome co-operative activity need to be 


created to replace the home duties of the simpler way of life of 





former days—these are a few of the elementary requirements of 
any effectively functioning character-building process. To 
quote from Professor Dewey: 

Character development must be rooted in real experiences; it implies 
participation in wide ranges of real experiences; it needs broadening con- 
tacts with work, and play, and social interests; it needs creative expansion 


through imaginative living in realms untrod by the feet of man; it needs 


integration through cultivation of analytic and constructive thinking; 


it needs the chance to practice and conserve its gains through experience 
in actual areas of social and personal responsibility. In short, it needs to 


find freedom to effect, in the realms of personal living, the same sort of 
achieved results that the scientist works for in the realm of pure research 


and intellectual control. 

Purpose, curriculum, and method comprise the trinity of 
interest today in the educational world. They are so closely re- 
lated as to be but three phases of a common problem. The edu- 
cational revolution through which we are passing is affecting 
them all radically, and practice in local situations is gradually 
coming into conformity. Purpose in education has become 
socialized; curriculum has changed from the former Herbartian 
emphasis on a solid subject-matter type of content to a content 
that finds its center in pupil experience; method is rapidly 
changing from a formal instructional and disciplinarian type to 
a technique characterized by co-operative teacher-pupil partici- 
pation in multiform activities. Needless to say, developments 


* Religious Education, Feb., 1929, p. 116. 
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in the field of general education cannot but leave their impress 
upon the more specialized branches of moral and religious 
education. And what applies in the one case applies all round. 
What is good or bad educational procedure in the public school 
is certain to prove likewise in the school of religion. Instances 
are continually cropping out of conspicuous success or equally 
marked failure according as purpose, curriculum, and method 
are above or below standard. The method of formal admonition 
and exhortation has been rather clearly demonstrated to be 
ineffective so far as actual results are concerned. 

In one type of school the formal disciplinarian begins her 
work in September by telling her charges precisely what they 
are and are not to do. She completes her list of regulations and 
prohibitions by the injunction that no one is to climb up on the 
school fence. She discovers to her dismay at the recess period 
that all the pupils have done exactly what she forbade except 
one little fellow who, too small to climb up himself, was waiting 
to be pulled up by the others. In another case the teacher is 
greatly perplexed by the problem of how best to deal with a 
group of boys whose habit is to maltreat the birds in the neigh- 
borhood. Warnings and exhortations had proved of no avail. 
Then a new method is tried. The suggestion is made that a 
“Kind to the Birds Club” be formed. All take part in its activi- 
ties. Birdhouses are made; classes vie with one another in the 
production of the finest homes for the birds. Instead of per- 


secuting the birds, the boys begin to be fond, intelligent students 
of bird life. Right method has prevailed. 


In a certain Sunday school was a class of obstreperous juniors. 


Seemingly nothing could be done with them. Many different 
teachers had attempted to cope with the problem but had failed 


miserably. The boys came armed with pea-shooters to Sunday 


school and enjoyed immensely their success in causing discom- 
fiture and mortification to teachers and officers. Finally, a cer- 


tain boy-lover volunteered to teach the class and was accorded 


the privilege. The first Sunday he made no attempt to instruct 
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them in the conventional Bible “lesson.” Instead he took them 
for a drive in his car to a nearby stone quarry where they all 
made a study of the rocks. A second Sunday they spent the 
hour discussing the flowers of the neighborhood; another the 
bird life, etc. Finally, one day he was able, holding their inter- 
est all the time which had taken on real spontaneity in the 
meantime, to kindle their imaginations with the story of the 
great Creator of all these wonders of the world of nature. From 
stage to stage of increased interest, loyalty, and effective func- 
tioning he Jed on this group of boys, guiding them in steps of 
organization, conduct of the group activities and projects, 
counseling with rather than dictating to them. A sorry failure 
had been transformed into striking success. Clear vision of pur- 
pose, a curriculum content centered in actual life-experience 
instead of abstractions divorced from the pupils’ actual inter- 
ests, and a technique characterized by pupil participation in- 
stead of authoritarian discipline had prevailed. 

The difference between true ideals in educational theory and 
practice and malpractice is often so subtle as not to be recog- 
nizable save to the practiced eye of the expert. Take, for in- 
stance, the field of history and the teaching of patriotism 
through history. The problem of international and racial rela- 
tions will be solved eventually through the better understand- 
ings that shall result from an enlightened educational procedure 
with youth. Meanwhile, who can estimate the harm that has 
been done to the cause of international peace through the propa- 
gation of militaristic and pseudo-patriotic ideals by means of 
textbooks that pervert truth and play upon ingrained prejudice, 
and by means of utterly mistaken pedagogical procedure. One’s 
mind leaps at once to the recollection of the recent Chicago 
fiasco. But there are multiple evidences of educational practice 
that is pernicious and destructive of true peace-building ideals. 
Here is a school where the exercises of Armistice Day have for 
their net effect an intensification of the war spirit in the breasts 
of the children. The little folks in the first grade are taught to 
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associate the national flag with the glory of arms and the hero- 
ism of defense of native country on the field of battle. The pub- 
lic speakers of the occasion inveigh against the sin of unpre- 
paredness, and the day following witnesses upon the playground 
the staging of a mock battle participated in with martial ardor. 
A teacher is mortified when asked if she had an equally effective 
technique for attaching in the minds of children the thought of 
the flag with civic and national enterprises of peace. A very fine 
illustration, on the other hand, is found in Dr. Rothney’s little 
book on Character Education in the Elementary School of the way 
in which sound technique motivated by lofty purpose resulted 
in the effective solution of a difficult educational problem ‘in- 
volving also the war spirit. In this particular school fighting on 
the playground had become a chronic nuisance. Conventional 
means had failed to achieve results. Then the superintendent 
suggested to the boys and girls that they constitute themselves 
a League of Nations, the various classes sending elected repre- 
sentatives to a common council. Says Dr. Rothney: 


Ultimate results were all that could be desired. Through the work of 


the league, fighting, swearing, and obscenity were suppressed, and the 
attitude of the school toward these evils changed. Instead of exu)ting in 


them the pupils repudiated them. Their attitude toward the teachers 
changed and they became sympathetic. Their attitude toward law and 
authority changed, and they became diligent in observing rules and 
getting others to do the same, Their attitude toward one another changed. 
Might was no longer right, but right was might. The pupils united in a 
common cause rather than divided over family feuds,” 


Inevitably the question arises, What is the function of the 
teacher in the process, and what is the effect on the character of 
the student of different types of teaching method? A very great 
deal is heard today concerning the evils of indoctrination. It 
tends to fix the thinking modes of the learner in permanent 


molds; it fails to develop independence of judgment; and it leads 
at the stage of later adolescence either to an indisposition to face 


2 Ibid., June, 1927, p. 608. 
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honestly and think through the new intellectual problems of 
dawning maturity or to a violent breach with the past accom- 
panied by all the inner experience of pain incidental to the 
process of unlearning the indoctrinations of earlier years. The 
average boy or girl is accustomed to a method of ethical and 
religious teaching that is positive, even dogmatic. It turns upon 
such themes as the personality of God, the moral law, the real- 
ity of sin and punishment, a future Judgment, a geographical 
heaven and hell, the Bible the literally inspired word, etc. The 
learners are as a rule passive recipients of these knowledges; 
“theirs not to reason why.’”’ The more venturesome minds are 
prepared to question some of these “truths” before adolescence 
is reached. The writer is reminded of the anecdote of a certain 
eight-year-old who shocked his teacher horribly one day with the 
blurted-out remark: “I’ve found out all about this Santa Claus 
stuff that there isn’t anything to it; and I’m going to look into 
this Jesus stuff too.” Such attitudes, however, are exceptional. 

For the most part the attitude is one of docile acceptance of 
the “‘spoon-fed”’ teachings, an attitude which may very )ikely 
continue through later life also. But in the case of the more 
thoughtful minds, certainly in that of those who carry on into 
the higher schools of learning, questions are bound to arise; 
there is likely to be a period of “everlasting nay” and a “center 
of indifference.”’ The earlier beliefs have been knocked into a 
cocked hat and nothing is sure. The experience is painfully un- 
settling. Who is there who has studied the physical and social 
sciences in undergraduate days with even a half-open mind who 
has not felt the pain of it? And there are those who agree with 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough in his view that too often the in- 
structors in our great secujar institutions of learning needlessly 
add to the painfulness of it by their caustic jibes at the expense 
of religion and religious beliefs. 

In so far as it is possible to indicate the best educational 
procedure in an exceedingly delicate and difficult problem at 
best, one feels that leaders in this field are on the right path in 
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counseling a different type of religious teaching in the early 
periods of development. Instead of answering the questions of 
the child with the finality air of the oracle, the true religious 
teacher will give the impression of being a truth-seeker along 
with the learner, whose delight is to join in a mutual quest 
rather than arbitrarily close the mind of the child to further 
inquiry. The fostering of attitudes of open-mindedness, awe, 
wonder, and the questioning habit in early years will bring it to 
pass that when adolescence and university days arise the mind 
so trained will find it a much easier task to make the adjust- 
ments called for by widening experience of truth. There will be 
a minimum of unlearning, and the pain of adjustment will be 
largely reduced. To be sure, it is not well that the spirit of 
independence in inquiry be carried to the degree of individual- 
ism which rejects all certainties. The Scylla of complete uncer- 
tainty is as treacherous as the Charybdis of dogmatic assurance 
together with the mental complacency that accompanies it. 
Norms we need and must have. Great is our indebtedness to 
the past for beacon lights to guide us. Even in these days of 
enlightenment we cannot do better than seek in the Book of 
Books for those standards and materials which have never been 
superseded or exce))ed in character-building power. It is not the 
biblical materials that have been at fault but the altogether 
wooden way in which they have been used. The skilful teacher 
is the one who knows how to re-create the historical situations, 
imaginatively live over again with his pupils the life and ex- 
perience of prophet and apostle, lift the elements of universal 
human appeal to their true perspective of emphasis; in other 
words, make the Bible live for his students, and cause them to 
be fled with romantic faith, hope, idealisms, and enthusiasms 
enkindled through the emotional response to the appeal of reli- 
gious heroism so splendidly portrayed in the Christian’s Bible. 
The problem of the building of character is one that can 
never be solved by any one of the several agencies directly con- 
cerned. We no longer hold one institution responsible for the 
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development of the mind, another for that of the body, another 
for that of the spiritual growth. The disparateness of the old 
faculty psychology has gone forever. We think today in terms 
of unity of the individual life and a close sympathetic interrela- 
tion of the elements and potencies of that life. The newer educa- 
tion is thinking in terms of the whole personality developing and 
functioning as a unit, whether in the playing field, the class- 
room, or the house of prayer. And the only rational procedure is 
so to correlate the programs of the several educative agencies 
as to subserve the common purpose and the common goal. 
Character-building, from the standpoint of the institutions in- 
volved, requires a clear recognition of the necessity of working 
together toward a single end. They are in no sense competitors 
or rivals but co-operative agencies. And true co-operation in 
such a program of education implies integration. There ought 
to be such a carefully wrought-out system of correlated en- 
deavor as shall result in the complete integration of personality 
of the educand. Symmetrical wholeness and oneness is what we 
seek. And the very attempt to work out such correlated pro- 
grams in any community is itself a project containing within it 
the finest educative values. 

It is just at this point that is to be found one of the most 
serious weaknesses of the whole educational effort of the present 
day. In the individual communities and in the wider area of the 
national community we lack in the fundamentals of integration 
in our educational processes because we are not at one in our 
purposes and interests. Very common, indeed, nowadays is the 
complaint of overlapping, duplication of programs, excess of 
extra-curricular activities. There are some who feel that the 
public schools in their new zeal to relate the educational experi- 
ence of the child vitally to the whole of his life have exceeded 
their province in making excessive demands upon the time and 
energies of the child’s out-of-school hours. Instances are not un- 
known of communities being divided over the question whether 
the school of the church had the first claim on the student’s 
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time during certain evenings in the week. And in the wider 
sphere of the “‘great community”’ how obvious that we are work- 
ing at cross-purposes! It is probably too much to expect, even 
were it desirable, that there should be a fixed uniformity of 
educational objective throughout a great nation. But at least 
there ought to be a closer approximation to such a unity of 
purpose and plan as would reduce to a minimum many of the 
glaring contradictions of the present day. For example, one’s 
attention was called to the fact that in a recent number of a 
well-known periodical there appeared side by side two articles, 
one of which gave a series of concrete illustrations of ways in 
which certain intelligent, peace-loving parents and teachers are 
educating for ends of peace and world-brotherhood in their 
respective communities in accord with the most approved 
modern method; the other of which was a well-written exposi- 
tion of the systematic way in which the militaristic party is 
applying the last word in educational psychology in a widely 
ramifying propaganda in behalf of military preparedness. There 
is something half-amusing in a situation, were it not for the 
tragic seriousness as well, where the government of a great na- 
tion can commit itself outright to a pact for the abolition of war- 
fare and at the same time the courts of law deny citizenship to 
a subject who is a conscientious objector to bearing arms. 

But within the range of the life of the individual community 
itself must be worked out the chief problems of an integrated 
educational experience. The home, the school, the church, the 
impact of the community life as such, comprise the chief forces 
exercising influences upon the self that is largely the resultant 
of its personal reaction to those influences. Most social psy- 
chologists agree that the home is the dominant factor in the 
bending of the twig. The influences of the first three years of the 
child’s life foreshadow and predetermine largely the whole 
temperament and social attitude in later life. To be sure, sup- 
plementary corrective training such as the school and church 
are able to supply will go far to compensate for a faulty home- 
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training in infancy; but the process is always slow and difficult 
at best. The atmosphere of the home is all important. The child 
is always influenced most powerfully by that which makes the 
strongest impression upon him; so that the net effect of much 
preachment and exhortation to be good accompanied by a 
nervous, irritable disposition on the part of parents, or by open 
friction and discord, or by constant threats, warning, and 
coercion, or by a habit of meekly acquiescing in all manner of 
unsocial conduct, is certain to be destructive of desirable char- 
acter traits in the little folk. The earliest impressions and the 
strongest count for most in the creation of character tendency. 

Thus it is not simply a trite truism but a scientific fact always 
to be reckoned with that the greatest problem which confronts 
any nation is that which centers in the homes of its people. And 
when one takes into consideration the host of facts related to the 
disintegration of the modern home, the marvel is, not that 
juvenile crime has shown a steady increase, but that there is not 
far more than there is. Surely it speaks volumes for the natural 
desire and ability of our young people to “go straight”? when 
given a half-chance. 

There is greatly needed today a new conception of the dignity 
of the home and home life, a vitalized belief in the sacredness of 
its function in bearing and giving to the world the ongoing gen- 
eration responsible for the destiny of the future. It seems in- 
evitable that increasingly the responsibility for the mental and 
social sets acquired by our children shall rest with the mothers 
of men. The modern man of affairs spends his time and energies 
largely in other avenues. It is the mothers who have most to do 
with shaping trends of character of their offspring. ‘‘It is the 
work that demands the broadest culture..... We bear the 
world, and we make it. The souls of little children are marvel- 
lously delicate and tender things and keep forever the shadow 
that first falls on them, and that is the mother’s.’” 

The wise parent will recognize that this plastic, delicate 


3 Ibid., Feb., 1929, p. 132. 
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instrument in he: hands requires a type of handling that is 
marked by true understanding. The parent will realize that 
the petty misdemeanors of childhood are usually caused by 
artificial repressions, and that such call for educative treatment 
rather than for punishment. So much of parental behavior to- 
ward their children is really motivated by the desire to assert 
their own superior wisdom, the now-don’t-you-see-that-I-know- 
best attitude rather than by an attitude of sincere respect for 
the personality of the child, which is the only sound basis. The 
little child as well as the grown-up is happy when his personality 
is really respected, is unhappy and resentful when it is humili- 
ated. It, too, has been made in the image of God. Instead of 
the all-too-prevalent practice on the part of parents of moraliz- 
ing, threatening, and punishing—thus working irreparable harm 
to the sensitive personality of the child—normal practice is that 
which encourages the desirable social attitudes, invites these to 
grow, arranges manifold opportunities for the child to “‘practice 
with satisfaction” to himself those forms of behavior which are 
to be desired. All of which will demand the best in the form of 
enlightened intelligence and true sympathetic understanding, 
comradeship rather than monitorship. 

Probably next in direct influence upon the character of the 
child is the place of the school. Can this influence be spiritual- 
ized as well as that of the home? Former President Coolidge 
declares: ‘All our science and all our arts will never be the 
means for the true advancement of the nation, will never re- 
move us from the sphere of the superficial and cynical, will 
never give us a Civilization and a culture of any worthy and 
lasting importance unless we are able to see in them the outward 
manifestations of a spiritual reality.’’* Mr. Coolidge here bor- 
ders on a religious interpretation of the function of the schools. 
Few educators deny the obligation of the schools in the direc- 
tion of character-building, which is at least a close by-product 


4“Emphasis Must Be Given to Development of Moral Power,” School Life, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2 (Oct., 1927). 
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of religion; and the most thoughtful among them are agreed that 
character is the most important of the educational objectives. 

Present-day interest in this matter as it bears upon the work 
of the schools revolves about the question of method. There are 
advocates aplenty of both the direct and indirect modes. In 
the one case the attempt is made to teach ethics as such, either 
quite independently of other curriculum materials or as a dis- 
tinct entity within a course on “‘Citizenship.”” The champions 
of the indirect method, on the other hand, favor the plan of a 
careful selection and use of all curriculum materials with a view 
to subserving the ends of character-building. 

Very fundamental questions are being raised with reference 
to the whole problem of the bearing of religion upon ethics and 
the efficacy of religion as such in the control of conduct. A few 
would go so far as to deny that religion is efficacious in determin- 
ing conduct. Most educators, however, are agreed that it is 
potent, given the right method of approach. In so far as the 
school is concerned, the question at once arises, Are our schools 
prepared to cope with the problem of character education? To 
be very specific, Are our teachers equipped with the necessary 
training to render this essential service? In the report of the 
Commission on Character, Moral and Religious Education of 
the World Federation of Education Associations given at 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 2, 1929 (Walter S. Athearn, chair- 
man), we find: 

This table shows that sixty-five of the eighty-five institutions studied 
offer no courses intended specifically to prepare their students to develop 


the moral character of their pupils..... This investigation makes it 
clear that the rank and file of the teachers of the public school in the 


United States are going with their certificates of graduation from the 
normal schools and colleges of the nation into their classrooms without 
acquaintance with this important teaching material [curriculum material 
available for moral instruction in the various grades of the public schools] 
and with no reasoned judgements with reference to the ethical problems 
of our democratic citizenship.5 


5 Religious Education, Nov., 1929, pp. 822 f. 
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Every inquiry into the subject of moral and religious training 
through schools leads eventually to the crucial question, Is the 
teaching personnel qualified? Today more than ever emphasis 
is laid at the door of “teacher personality.” It is commonly 
agreed that one does not succeed in teaching religion without 
personal convictions and a body of religious experience. The 
prevailing tone of our state institutions of higher learning is 
scientific, secular, mildly irreligious. How then can we expect 
successful teaching of religion in the public-school system on the 
part of the graduates of those institutions? In other words, the 
problem cuts clear across the whole tissue of the educational 
system of our country. 

On the side of curriculum materials for the teaching of ethics 
and religion in the schools two typical solutions have been 
offered. Canon Raven has suggested in his recent book on 
“Christ and Modern Education”’ that the churches have over- 
stressed their religious differences and that it is both possible 
and an incumbent duty on their part to prepare a curriculum 
content of religious educational materials suitable for use in the 
schools. 

Christians, when they are convinced of the compelling need for action 
and have a clearly defined object in view, discover that beneath diver- 
gencies of outlook and tradition there is in fact a measure of unity which 
covers most, if not all, of the fundamentals of religion and which it is 
not impossible to formulate. .... If the officers of the Federation {World 
Student Christian Federation] were asked to frame a scheme of teaching 
for its members, they would readily do so until the later stages of the 
programme were reached. Surely those whose work lies, not in the uni- 
versities, but in the primary and secondary schools, would find such a 
task still easier, Their business is with the simple facts of the faith, with 
God and Jesus Christ, with the Christian character, with worship and 
service; and for children, at least after adolescence, the matters that 
divide us do not, and in any sound education could not arise.° 


Another solution, more in the nature of a compromise, is 
that which proposes to confine the interest of the public school 
* Raven, Christ and Modern Education, pp. 98 f. 
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as such to such elements as civics, ethics, practical character- 
building projects and worship, and to the use of non-biblical 
materials, reserving the latter for the schools of the churches. 

The central difficulties seem to inhere in that the teaching of 
the public school is bound to be much more effective from the 
pedagogical standpoint than that of the church school, but that 
there is no guaranty of the right quality of religious interest and 
experience in the teacher. On the other hand, the potential] 
character-building walues of church-school worship and in- 
struction programs are high, but are in general very imperfectly 
realized, owing to the poor educational standards maintained by 
the average Sunday-school teacher. Investigations have re- 
peatedly shown that church-school instruction from the stand- 
point of the correlation of biblical knowledge with ethical judg- 
ments is only one-third or less efficient, that altogether wooden 
methods of Bible interpretation are everywhere prevalent, and 
that results in character growth are meager. Hartshorne and 
May have not found that the fact of Sunday-school attendance 
as such has been other than neutral in its influence on develop- 
ing character. 

In sum, it would appear that the broad objectives toward 
which we must direct effort are toward the putting of the spirit 
of religion into education and the spirit of education into the 
life and work of our institutions of religion. Fundamental to 
the objective of putting religion into education is the creation 
of the sense of need. The reality of the need is patent enough. 


While our public school education in the United States costs us 


$1,820,743,000 annually, our crime bill is in the neighborhood of $10,- 


©00,000,000. .... The lack of adequate courses on character education 


in our training schools for teachers, in the face of the moral trend of the 
present day, is appalling. The greatest need in the public schools of today 


is effective character education. To what avail is education if the one 
thing which makes education worth while is neglected?” 


The situation is probably not quite so appalling as these state- 
ments imply. Research is gradually bringing to light the lines 
7 Albert John Murphy, Religious Education, Feb., 1927, p. 170. 
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upon which an intelligent approach to the problem must be 
made. Very significant, for instance, is the work of Professor 
Starbuck and his associates in the compilation of materials of 
literature from the point of view of their character-building 
qualities. There has been and is bound to be much difference 
of view concerning such matters as the appropriateness of the 
teaching of religion in the public schools by the direct method 
through such agencies as the week-day school of religion; there 
must also inevitably continue to be the problem of the fitness of 
the teacher of secular subjects to teach religion as such effec- 
tively, But no thoughtful person would gainsay the wisdom of 
developing state-wide and country-wide programs of character 
education based on sound educational principles as the results 
of expert investigation continue to be made known; programs 
in which there shall be a clear vision that the primary goal of the 
total educational process is the building of sound character; 
programs in which that objective shall be articulated with the 
whole of the curriculum in such a way that each teacher shall see 
his own specific departmental function in its true relation to 
that objective and that the wealth of character-education tech- 
niques, extra-curricular activities, literary materials biblical and 
extra-biblical, shall be increasingly utilized with a view to sub- 
serving the ends of the central objective. 

There must always be a differentiation of function as between 
the institutions of secular and religious education. However 
desirable the work of the week-day school of religion and how- 
ever beneficial its work has undoubtedly been, as witness 
statistics which afford proof of its efficacy in the reduction of 
juvenile delinquency, etc., its importance is subsidiary to that 
of the taking of the whole educational process definitely in 
terms of the character-building objective—what we have ven- 
tured to call putting the spirit of religion into education. The 
making of religious persons is something that cannot be forced; 
a religious resultant is the by-product of a religious atmosphere. 


It grows best in an atmosphere of spontaneity. 
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Thus there remains for the educational agencies of the church 
a vast area of opportunity which has been very imperfectly 
explored and developed in the past. The fundamental weakness 
in the functioning of the educational forces of the church is the 
lack of an adequate sense of the value and significance of educa- 
tion in religion. Rabbi Silver, of Cleveland, has said that 
America is religiously indifferent and morally cruising. Prob- 
ably no one single thing would mean more to the religious life of 
America than a revival of the “family pew.”’ A child who is sent 
to Sunday school cannot possibly think of that institution in 
terms of the prestige which it ought to bear. Only where there 
is a sharing of fellowship on the part of parents and children in 
the area of worship and religious instruction and activity as 
well as in the areas of home and recreational life may we look 
for the conditions of effective religious education in the churches. 
A great deal is to be said for those experiments being made in a 
number of churches the aim of which is to blend the Sunday 
school and formal service in such a way as to provide a suitable 
program of worship and instruction for all the age groups. 

The whole array of knowledges, skills, and methods which 
have wrought a revolution in the science of contemporary edu- 
cation is available for the use of religious-education workers. 
We know that child nature is exceedingly plastic and can be 
molded largely at will; we know that the impressions made in 
the earliest years are most indelible; we know that ‘enthusiastic 
activity is the whole psychology of adolescence’’; we know that 
the learning process is conditional on other factors than exhorta- 
tion and formal instruction; and that the sharing of purposeful 
activity in the spirit of zest and spontaneous enjoyment is a 
main key to the solution of the character-building problem; we 
know that conduct is motivated by the enlistment of the emo- 
tions and sentiments, the affections and loyalties rather than by 
rational demonstrations. The wealth of knowledge and ma- 
terials of the whole wide field of modern educational psychology 
lies at the door of the religious educator. 
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Not only so, but the religious educator can utilize these as 
one who presides in a very direct way over the oracles of the 
faith. The average child is “incurably metaphysical”; is won- 
drously responsive to the appeal of religion. The new psy- 
chology of worship is opening up to us a vision of what poten- 
tialities for character-building lie in the field of worship as 
experience of God, when rightly adapted to the several age 
groups. The project method in the Sunday school has wonder- 
ful potentialities in it, as the evidence continues to come in, for 
the building of Christlike character through relating in a vital 
way the life of the student to that great range of problems con- 
tained within the field of social ethics, such as are presented by 
industrial, international, and racial relations; modern missions; 
and community life. When the resources of art, literature, his- 
tory, and the social sciences are levied upon in order to re-create 
the life-situation of our brothers in Christ, whether in China, 
India, Latin America, or the slum district of one’s own city, 
the student is much more likely to react against a purely con- 
ventional approach and develop a genuinely Christlike attitude 
toward the issues involved. There are splendid potentialities 
also in the further expansion of the method of co-operative 
management of our church schools whereby all concerned, 
“from the least to the greatest,’”’ may come to feel that they 
are an integral part of the whole and have some part in the fram- 
ing of policies through mutual deliberation and representative 
control. And in a peculiar sense it is the privilege of the religious 
educational agencies of the church to recognize that religion 
pure and undefiled has ever been and is likely to continue to be 
the most potent factor in the creation of fineness and fidelity of 
character. Ethical conduct grows best in the soil of pure re- 
ligious experience. Those who preside directly over the oracles 
of religion have it in their power to put the aspiring soul of the 
little child in direct touch with the source of holiness and health. 
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ONATHAN EDWARDS has been a variously interesting 

figure. During the ascendancy of ‘““New England theol- 

ogy” he was recognized as the authority in matters 

theological. But that isa long time ago. At the beginning of 
the present century considerable interest was aroused in his 
“early idealism” and its sources. His philosophical genius and 
originality became a matter of general acceptance, and after 
some discussions of his antecedents, the matter was dropped. 
At present, one will sometimes hear rumors to the effect that he 
was a great man, but his chief claim to distinction rests in his 
“hell-fire sermons” and his Calvinism, which are considered to 
be inseparable. 

Such estimates of Edwards deserve some consideration, but 
not one of them is of basic importance for an adequate under- 
standing of his character and his work. He was primarily 
neither a philosopher nor a theologian nor a “‘hell-fire preacher.” 
His interest in philosophical speculation disappeared with his 
youth. His doctrinal essays, never put together as a “‘system,” 
constitute a very minor part of his works. His hell-fire sermons, 
which, by the way, are not quite as hellish as is popularly sup- 
posed, were preached for reasons and under circumstances 
which provoke sympathy rather than denunciation. 

However, the purpose of this essay is to give a fairly ac- 
curate statement of the essentials of Edwards’ character and 
thought, and not to apologize for his real or imaginary faults. 
Our age, no less than any other, will benefit more from con- 
templating the virtues of the dead than from gloating over their 
follies. Edwards wrote some things which are of permanent 
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spiritual significance. Both historical justice and the interests of 
present-day theological perplexities have motivated the writing 
of this essay. Edwards’ contributions to the problems of con- 
temporary theology prove, once more, that great insights are 
common treasures of many ages and many climes. 


When I was a boy, some years before I went to college, at a time of a 
remarkable awakening in my father’s congregation .... I used to pray 
five times a day in secret, and to spend much time in religious talk with 
other boys; and used to meet with them to pray together..... I with 
some of my schoolmates joined together, and built a booth in a swamp, 
in a very retired spot, for a place of prayer. .... My affections seemed 
to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed to be in my element when 
engaged in religious duties. 


Edwards’ notes on his childhood leave the reader with a set 
of impressions which are clear and consistent. He was a child of 
“lively affections,” sensitive, emotional, and intense. From the 
first, “‘religious duties” were the mediums through which his 
feelings became articulate. Talking religion with other boys, 
praying in “‘a booth in a swamp,” were delightful occupations, 
spontaneous expressions of his emotional life. This picture of 
the child Edwards is immensely valuable for a fair understand- 
ing of his later life. His famous “early idealism” was preceded 
by an early spirituality. This fact has been generally overlooked 
by those who have bewailed the fact that his mature thought 
was theological rather than philosophical. While in college, 
Edwards philosophized for the same reason that many an in- 
telligent youth will be spurred to turn his thoughts on things 
profound and baffling. And being extraordinarily intelligent, 
his reflections were unusually fruitful. However, in the light of 
his childhood life, it is not at all surprising that he made religion, 
and not philosophy, the main concern of his life. Collegiate 
reflections seldom determine a career. Even at the time when he 
was jotting down his famous “‘Notes on the Mind,” his soul was 
alarmingly restless, and he subjected himself to all manner of 
spiritual discipline because his “affections wore off .... and 
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returned like a dog to his vomit, and went on in the ways of 
sin.” 
The spiritual conflicts of Edwards during his youth reveal 


another side of his character which is usually overlooked. 


I had great and violent inward struggles, till after many conflicts with 
wicked inclinations, repeated resolutions, and bonds that I laid myself 
under by a kind of vows to God, I was brought wholly to break off all 
former wicked ways....and to apply myself to seek salvation, and 
practise many religious duties; but without that kind of affection and de- 
light which I had formerly experienced... . . I made seeking my salva- 
tion the main business of my life. But yet, it seems to me I sought after 
a miserable manner. 


The truth is that the kind of unhealthy introspection which is 
supposed to be characteristic of Puritan religion made Edwards 
genuinely miserable. He was hardly delighted when ‘God 
pleased to seize me with a pleurisy in which he brought me well 
nigh to the grave, and shook me over the pit of hell.’”” When his 
religious affections came to the fore naturally and spontane- 
ously, as they had in his early childhood, he was delighted to the 
utmost. But when they were forced upon him as results of ill- 
ness, they made him unhappy. 

His reaction to contemporary Calvinism is no less illuminat- 
ing. One would expect that this supposed arch-Calvinist would 
have appropriated the current doctrines of Calvinism without 
question or ado. But that is not the case. 


From my childhood up my mind had been full of objections against 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom he would to eternal 
life, and rejecting whom he pleased; leaving them eternally to perish, and 
be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like a horrible 
doctrine to me. 


But Edwards soon learned to understand the spiritual mo- 
tivation of this apparently obnoxious doctrine. On reading 1 
Tim. 1:17, “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honor and glory forever and ever. Amen,” 
he found it to be a doctrine ‘exceeding pleasant, sweet, and 
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bright.” He had discovered the essence of Calvinism, and with 
it a theology which was the proper symbol of his own religious 
experience. 


As I read these words, there came into my soul, and was as it were 
diffused through it, a sense of the glory of the divine Being; a new sense, 
quite different from anything I experienced before. Never any words of 
Scripture seemed to me as these words did. I thought with myself, how 
excellent a Being that was, and how happy I should be, if I might enjoy 
that God, and be rapt up to him in heaven, and be as it were swallowed 
up in him forever. 


Here is the theme of the great writings of the mature Ed- 
wards. He was almost born with it; it dominated his childhood 
sentiments; it recaptured his imagination in his youth; and it 
remained his supreme passion until the end. His whole life is 
little other than a series of variations of this one theme. His 
writings are but elaborations thereof, and answers to objections 
to it. It is not possible to understand either his life or his writ- 
ings without an adequate appreciation of this one fundamental 
motif. Let us turn to the story of its development. 


Not long after I began to experience these things, I gave an account to 
my father of some things that passed in my mind. I was pretty much 
affected by the discourse we had together; and when the discourse was 
ended, I walked abroad alone, in a solitary place in my father’s pasture, 
for contemplation. And as I was walking there, and looking up on the 
sky and clouds, there came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious 
majesty and grace of God, that I knew not how to express. I seemed to 
see them both in sweet conjunction; majesty and meekness joined to- 
gether; it was sweet and gentle, and holy majesty; and also a majestic 
meekness; an awful sweetness; a high, and great, and holy gentleness. 


One cannot resist the temptation to go on with the story. 


After this my sense of divine things gradually increased, and became 
more and more lively, and had more of that inward sweetness. The ap- 
pearance of everything was altered..... God’s excellency, his wisdom, 
his purity and love, seemed to appear in everything; in the sun and moon 
and stars; in the clouds and the blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in 
the water and all nature; which used greatly to fix my mind..... In 
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the day I spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky; in the mean 
time, singing forth, with a low voice, my contemplations of the Creator 
and Redeemer..... Before, I used to be uncommonly terrified with 
thunder..... but now, on the contrary it rejoiced me. I felt God, so to 
speak, at the first appearance of a thunder storm; and used to take the 
opportunity, at such times, to fix myself in order to view the clouds and 
see the lightnings play, and hear the majestic and awful voice of God’s 
thunder, which oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, leading me to 
sweet contemplations of my great and glorious God. 


The civilized city dweller of today might regard such out- 
bursts of emotion with a certain amount of suspicion, and won- 
der if the whole thing is not somewhat overdone. It is even 
possible to accuse Edwards of sentimentalism. However, when 
one remembers that he was a man of profound emotions as well 
as a keen observer, it becomes more important to understand 
than to judge. Much could be said to the effect that the lack of 
great appreciations constitutes the essence of ungodliness and 
the many evils which are subsumed under that word. 

The sun and the stars do not exhaust the realm of facts. 
There is man. There is Edwards. Therefore, he never was 
satisfied with his rapturous reactions to natural phenomena. 
His eyes turned constantly to the depths of his own soul, and 
searched its nuances with precision and diligent care. This is 
specially true of his one year’s ministry in New York, 1722-23. 
Here we discover a marked increase in his interest in the ethical 
aspects of piety. He says: 


My longings after God and holiness were much increased. Pure and 
humble, holy and heavenly Christianity, appeared exceeding amiable 
to me. I felt a burning desire to be in everything a complete Christian, 
and conformed to the blessed image of Christ; and that I might live, in 
all things, according to the pure, sweet and blessed rules of the gospel. 

There was no part of creature holiness, that I had so great a sense of 
its loveliness, as humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty of spirit; and 
there was nothing that I so eagerly sought for. My heart panted after 
this, to be low before God, as in dust; that I might be nothing, and that 
God might be ALL, that I might become as a little child. 
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On March 6, 1722, he wrote: ‘‘Felt the doctrines of election, 
free grace, and of our not being able to do anything without the 
grace of God; and that holiness is entirely, throughout, the 
work of God’s Spirit, with more pleasure than before.” 

In Edwards, more than anywhere else, we discover Calvinism 
as a living affair. He had “felt” the sweet majesty and glory of 
the Creator and Redeemer in and through his wonderful handi- 
work, long before he had written his masterly defenses of the 
doctrines of Calvinism. In fact, although he was a supremely 
clear thinker, his chief contributions to Christian literature 
must remain his great investigations into the essentials of 
genuine piety. 


The excessive and futile emotionalism of the Great Awaken- 
ing, which soon subsided leaving things worse than they were 
before, brought forth sharp and well-deserved criticism from the 
more sober minds, and caused Edwards to write his famous 
treatise on the Religious Affections. It was necessary to dis- 
tinguish true religion from the many counterfeits which ap- 
peared during the Awakening. Edwards himself had been great- 
ly responsible for the erratic and harmful workings of the spirit 
among the masses of the people. His aim had been to stem the 
tide of religious indifference which, already begun by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, had now come to assume alarming 
proportions. In the process of accomplishing his ends he re- 
sorted to a kind of preaching which, although immediately ef- 
fective, aroused violent but spasmodic and fruitless sentiments. 
It was a drastic method, and it failed. Edwards had conducted 
a great experiment, and the results had been highly instructive. 

It appears that the witness of the Spirit... . is not any immediate 


suggestion or revelation, but a gracious and holy work of the Spirit of 


God in the hearts of saints, producing the dispositions and temper of 
children. It is a humble, child-like affection to God, casting out fear, or 


the servile spirit of bondage. 
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Religious experience is conditioned neither by “conversion” 
nor by fear. It is a certain type of disposition, a specific variety 
of affection; a “new spiritual sense,”’ which makes it possible for 
men to see things in a totally new light, and thus produces a 
radical transformation in the world of experience. Man is filled 
with a new love, and is dominated by a new principle of “life 
and action.” This “spiritual taste’”’ or “‘holy disposition” be- 
comes the basis of a complete transvaluation of values, a source 
for the discovery of new relations, proportions, and harmonies. 
Through the exercise of this new affection man ‘‘truly perceives 
the transcendent glory of divine things, is convinced of their 
divinity, as it were intuitively.”’ He now regards creation as the 
handiwork of God, the manifestation of the attributes of God, 
partaking of his divinity, and a refulgence of his glorious maj- 
esty. Such is the nature of regeneration. It is a new quality of 
experience. It is holiness. 

It may be necessary to remind one’s self that a quality of 
experience is a non-rational affair. It arises from human inter- 
course with the environment, and belongs to the structure of 
“events.”’ As an individual occurrence it is irrelevant to the 
problems of rational thinking. The function of reason is to bring 
order into the chaos of immediate experiences; this is a regula- 
tive and not a constitutive function. Experience is conditioned 
by structures which are either “there”? or not “there.’”’ A ra- 
tional treatment of any given event is an attempt to discover its 
connection with other events. But the events themselves, as 
mere happenings, are simply given. They are “‘there.’’ One is 
either acquainted with them or he is not. This is true of things 
“divine”’ as well as of all others. For Edwards, holiness is qual- 
ity of the world of events, and it is discovered by men who have 
holy dispositions, just as color is another quality of the same 
world and is discovered by men who have eyesight. 

However, although it is true that holiness is a unique quality 
of experience, and as such cannot be described exhaustively in 
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terms of any other quality, it can be analyzed into elements 
which are to be distinguished from it, and yet are sufficiently 
similar to it to suggest its character. It is, as it were, a com- 
pound of various spiritual qualities. It is “gracious,” ‘“‘amia- 
ble,” and ‘“‘excellent.’”’ It is constantly referred to as a sort of 
“beauty” —“‘holy beauty.” It involves humility, loves of many 
kinds, goodness, and childlikeness. It is, as it were, the quintes- 
sence of all manner of virtue, in fact, the only “true virtue.” 
In his truly great essay, The Nature of True Virtue, Edwards 
is constantly insistent that “true virtue” is a unique affection. 
He distinguishes it from “natural conscience” and “moral 
sense.” Pure morality, the ability of seeing things as right or 


‘ 


wrong, is dictated by the ‘‘natural conscience.’’ Parental love, 


the love of man and wife, pity, gratitude, etc., are also “‘na- 


they are not holy. They are valuable animal emotions which 
have been given to “mankind for preservation.” Justice and 
dutifulness are necessary for social harmony, and are practiced 
because of their utility. Similarly, the appreciation of ‘“na- 
tural beauty of objects in nature” is conditioned by structural 
harmonies we discover in them. Such appreciation yields us par- 
ticular beauties, “within a limited, as it were, private sphere.” 
The practice of natural morality directed to particular objects 
and the particular discoveries of aesthetic harmony are in- 
dependent from and often inimical to the interests of another 
morality and beauty which concerns “‘being in general.”’ “True 
virtue most essentially consists in benevolence to Being in gen- 
eral..... It is that consent, propensity and union of heart to be- 
ing in general that is immediately exercised in general goodwill.” 

The consequences of such a distinction between ‘‘true virtue’’ 
and all other virtue are far reaching and profound. True virtue 
is independent from the exigencies of limited circumstances. It 
is the expression of a general good will, and has for its object 
“being in general.” It is the ground of true love, and all par- 
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ticular expressions of true love grow from it. It is that primary 
affection which transforms all natural affections and gives them 
a supernatural quality. 

Remarkable as Edwards’ analysis of ‘‘true virtue’’ is, one is 
even more struck with the philosophical insight and logical 
accuracy which he displays in his discussions of “‘being in gen- 
eral” as the object of “true virtue.” As the latter is no particu- 
lar virtue, but a new quality of character, the former is not any 
particular being, nor is it the totality of all beings. Even Hop- 
kins, the greatest of the “Edwardians,” vitiated the thinking of 
Edwards by confusing the distinction between all being and 
being in general. The former, of course, is everything, the whole 
of creation. The latter is that character of being which is dis- 
closed to a person of “holy disposition.’’ The knowledge of the 
former is to be arrived at through a simple process of widening 
one’s circle of acquaintance with the world of events. The 
knowledge of being in general is attained through the discovery 
of the essence of any being, which is also the essence of all being. 
The former is a matter of increased acquaintances; the latter is 
a matter of a unique and profound insight into the meaning of 
being in general. 

Here Edwards combines “mysticism” with a rationalism 
which is just as thorough and just as essential to his thought. 
In the first place, true virtue consists in perfect disinterested- 
ness. It is the ability to become a detached observer of facts, a 
perfect mirror of reality and realities. Self-love, the setting-up 
of the ego against the rest of the world as the object of supreme 
regard, irrational preferences and prejudices based upon na- 
tural and instinctive emotions, appreciations resulting from 
more or less limited egotisms—in short, the failure to regard all 
events with a completely dispassionate objectivity—constitute 
the exact contraries of “true virtue.” 

Second, “‘true virtue” consists in an adequate sense of pro- 
portion. It enables the intellect to discover the real relative 


importance of the facts which go into the making of a world of 
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experience. The mutual relations of events are held in clear 
view, their ‘‘order and connection” discovered, and their mutual 
harmonies appreciated. The world is thoroughly intelligible, 
and it must be understood. There can be no “‘true virtue’’ with- 
out an adequate insight into the character of the world. True 
Jove and rational accuracy are thus inseparable. A love which 
cannot envisage the good of being in general is never truly 
virtuous, and it is impossible to envisage such a good without 
an understanding of the logic of events. Nor is any knowledge 
devoid of true love genuinely intelligent. True virtue, although 
logically prior to its expression in particular insights and ap- 
preciations, is both the ground of these, and their substance. 

Third (and this is highly significant), the harmonies dis- 
covered through the exercise of true virtue comprehend the ful- 
ness of human experience. They are neither purely structural 
nor purely ethical nor purely aesthetic. They are all inclusive. 
The end of living is a maximum richness of being and doing, in- 
telligent, harmonious, and intense. Perfection consists in a per- 
fect appreciation of being in general, in a disinterested regard 
for the good of being in general. 

True virtue is thus the crown of experience. It is that unique 
quality of character which marks the transformation of the 
natural man to the supernatural; the evidence of the true work- 
ing of the Spirit of God in the human soul. Edwards’ treatise 
on the Religious Affections is but a discussion of the more par- 
ticularly Christian aspects of ‘true virtue.’’ Holiness, no less 
than true virtue, is identical with highest excellence. The world 
as disclosed to the eyes of true virtue is a refulgence of divine 
glory, and its harmonies are but the manifestations of the at- 


tributes of the sovereign Creator and Ruler of the universe. 


God has infinitely the greatest share of existence, or is infinitely the 
greatest Being... . . So that all other being, even that all created beings 
whatsoever throughout the whole universe, is as nothing in comparison 


to divine being. 
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In his essay on the Freedom of the Will Edwards deduces the 
existence of God from the principle of causation. That God 
exists is clear from that nothimg is or can be without a cause. 
But this proposition is devoid of content. It gives us but a “gen- 
eral abstracted notion” of the Deity, and therefore it is of little 
value. Any knowledge of the nature of God is necessarily ar- 
rived at through the empirical acquaintance of man with his 
world. The particular attributes of God are revealed through 
the impact of events upon a person endowed with a “holy dis- 
position.” God is holy, and will reveal himself to none but the 
‘“pure in heart.’ Holiness and the knowledge of God are the two 
aspects of the same experience, and therefore cannot be sepa- 
rated from each other. Where there is holiness, there is the 
knowledge of God; and where there is no holiness, there can be 
no vision of God. In love to God a truly virtuous mind is cogni- 
zant of ‘“‘the expression of God’s perfections in their proper ef- 
fect, in the manifestation of God’s glory to created understand- 
ings, and the communications of the infinite fulness of God to 


the creature, in the creature’s highest esteem to God, love to 
” 


God, and joy in God... .. 

In writing of God, Edwards discloses a type of naiveté which 
has become well-nigh incomprehensible. He constantly speaks 
of God’s glory, his wisdom, power, etc., his self-revelation and 
refulgences in the universe; but one looks in vain for a “proof 
of the existence of God.”’ He is ‘“‘assumed”’ to be the Creator of 
the universe, the Fountain of all existence, the sovereign and 
almighty Ruler of all being, but one searches in vain for a 
“definition of God.”’ He gives us no “‘idea of God,” no reason- 
able hypotheses as to why and how he should exist. God simply 
is. All creation, all things that come and go, have their being 
and becoming in God, and are but dim refulgences of his infinite 
and eternal glory. One endowed with “spiritual taste” and vi- 
sion knows that God is, and that the glorious creation revealed 
to his senses is the handiwork of the eternal being. If one would 
understand God, if one would discover his nature and attri- 
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butes, one needs must turn to the world of experience. The 
whole universe is full of things and happenings which declare the 
wisdom, and the power, and the goodness, and the glory of God. 
If one would know the mind of Gad, ane must study the world. 
If one would know his plans and purposes, one must again Jook 
at the world. The love of God, the grace of God, the wrath of 
God, the justice and the righteousness of God, are facts of daily 
life, revealed to the saints and hidden from the ungodly. Be- 
yond this man knows nothing, and perhaps there is nothing to 
be known. In Edwards one finds a healthy agnosticism and a 
genuine ‘‘radica) empiricism’? which if duly appreciated would 
put us moderns to shame. 
God created the world, and rules it, But why? 


It appears reasonable to suppose, that it was what God had respect to 


as an ultimate end of his creating the world, to communicate of his own 
infinite fulness of good; or rather, it was his last end, that there might be 


a glorious and abundant emanation of his infinite fulness of good ab extra, 
or without himself; and the disposition to communicate himself, or diffuse 
his own fulness, which we must conceive of as being originally in God as 


a perfection of his nature, was what moved him to create the world. 


The last end of God in creating the world was to display the 
fulness of his infinite perfections, and of these the created world 
is an infinitesimal part. The glory of God, which is the sum and 
substance of his attributes and perfections, is the last end of all 
things. And it is fitting and proper that this should be so. First, 
it is the highest good of man to be cognizant of the glory of God. 
Therefore, God in displaying his fulness has also made possible 
the fulness of human bliss, which is holiness. Thus, in a sense, 
God’s last end in creating the world was the highest happiness 
of intelligent beings. Nevertheless, a truly virtuous man knows 
that the world exists not for his own benefit, but that the per- 
fections of God may become manifest. As Edwards says: 

A real saint, enjoying evangelical discoveries of the glory of God, is too 
much engaged in what he views without himself, to stay at that time to 
view himself, or his attainment..... His pleasure at that time arises 
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chiefly . . . . from the divine beauty of that object which so powerfully 
engages his attention. 


A disinterested regard for the glory of God is the essence of 
holiness. ‘‘A real saint’ finds his supreme happiness in the en- 
joyment of the perfections of God as displayed in the world of 
happenings. His salvation consists essentially in viewing the 
‘divine beauty of that object which so powerfully engages his 
attention.”” Here is another expression of the theocentric char- 
acter of Edwards’ religion. Man is saved by losing himself in 
God. 

Second, God “‘has infinitely the greatest share of existence, or 
is infinitely the greatest Being.’’ Therefore, it is well that he 
should make his own glory his last end. An adequate sense of 
proportion belongs to the substance of holiness. God is infinitely 
holy, and is infinitely great; compared to God, creation is mere 
dust. Therefore, it is congruous with divine wisdom that he 
should make his glory his last end. God’s holiness makes it 
necessary that his supreme regard should be directed to that 
which is most worthy of it. His conception of reality being ab- 
solutely adequate, it is well that his interest should ultimately 
rest in that which is most real and has the greatest share of be- 
ing, that is, himself. Once more, knowing the glory of God to 
be infinitely superior to all created things, the source of all 
beauty and excellence, the fountain of the glories of the uni- 
verse, “a real saint” recognizes the justice and the wisdom of 
God, and his perfect benevolence in making his own glory his 
last end. 

Third, God’s regard for himself cannot be opposed to his 
regard for his handiwork, because, in a most genuine sense, the 
happiness of all things is included in divine glory. The glory 
of the creation is the glory of God, diffused and reflected. “The 
whole is of God, in God, and to God; God is the beginning, 
middle, and end of this affair.” All is an emanation of the in- 
finite “internal glory” of God, a communication of himself to us, 
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a refulgence of his own eternal bliss. Apart from God there is 
nothing. 

But, one must be careful not to dub Edwards a “‘pantheist.” 
The refulgent being of God must be carefully distinguished 
from his “internal being.”’ This marvelous universe is only a 
dim reflection of the eternal perfections of God. The various 
words which Edwards uses to describe the relationship between 
God and the world make a pantheistic interpretation of his 
thought definitely erroneous. His appreciations of the world in 
which we live, of course, give to his thinking elements which 
can be easily denounced as ‘“‘mystical” and “pantheistic.” He 
is unable to discourse on the nature and the attributes of God 
except in terms of categories belonging to the world of human 
experience—a rather inescapable limitation. But he never fails 
to distinguish between God and the world. He is not quite as 
bold with hypotheses concerning the “transcendent” nature of 
God as other men of more doubtful logical accuracy, but that 
might be construed as a virtue rather than as a vice. 

Fourth, “we may justly infer what God intends, by what he 
actually does.” God’s ends cannot very well be separated from 
their realization. His wisdom, and will, and acts, are revealed 
in the world of facts; that which he thinks, he wills; that which 
he wills, he accomplishes. These various aspects of the fulness 
of God cannot be separated from one another, nor can they be 
placed in a scheme of temporal sequence. We know of the be- 
nevolence of God, because in fact he is benevolent. We know of 
his diffusive disposition, because he does in fact diffuse himself 
—witness his creation. We know that God intends to display 
his glory, because he does in fact display it. ‘A real saint” 
knows that it is his last end, because there is nothing more 
supremely worthy of being such. 


Given his views on God and holiness, Edwards had little 
difficulty in appropriating the theology of Calvinism. The latter 
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is a radically theocentric theology, and Edwards was “God in- 
toxicated.”’ And yet he never wrote a “system of theology,” 
and his doctrinal discussions occupy a very minor place in his 
voluminous writings. His essays, rather notes, on “efficacious 
grace,” “decrees and election,” and his well-known Freedom of 
the Will and the Doctrine of Original Sin, are all directed against 
the Arminian errors which were beginning to undermine the ac- 
cepted Calvinism of New England. A survey of his works must 
soon convince a reader that his interest centered around inves- 
tigations into the essentials of piety rather than around the 
particular doctrines which were its intellectual symbols. 
However, he was quick to perceive the real import of “the 
supposed rational and generous principles of the modern, 
fashionable divinity.” He saw that in attacking the doctrines of 
efficacious grace, decrees, and election, original sin and divine 
sovereignty, the Arminians were striking at the very essence of 
a type of spirituality which was his one dominant passion. He 
was confronted with affections and dispositions which were the 
contrary of holiness and true virtue. The new interest was in 
man, in the happiness of man, in the freedom of man; it was 
a new faith in the goodness, and the wisdom, and the power, of 
man. Man was becoming the measure of all things, the last end 
of creation, the master of all and the servant of none. For Ed- 
wards, whose supreme happiness consisted in the contemplation 
of the dim refulgences of the infinite glory of God in the uni- 
verse, nothing could be more erroneous and perverse. Such an 
exaltation of man was maintained at the expense of a full ap- 
preciation of the wisdom and the power and the infinite per- 
fection of God, the creator and sustainer of all being. Edwards 
revolted. He defended the doctrines of Calvinism with an in- 
tellectual vigor and cogency which has seldom been appreciated, 
except in the case of his essay on the Freedom of the Will, which 
is neither too original nor always very clear. As a doctrinal in- 
novator his place in the history of theology is insignificant. But 
clear thinker that he was, his contributions to Christian apolo- 
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getics contain philosophical elements of permanent value. Some 
of his arguments against Arminians could be employed quite as 
effectively against “humanists” and naturalists, who seldom fail 
to embarrass the “‘theist”’ of today. 

In efficacious grace we are not merely passive, nor yet does God do 
some, and we do the rest. But God does all and we do all. God produces 
all, and we act all. God is the only proper author and fountain; we are 
the proper actors. We are, in different respects, wholly passive, and 
wholly active. 

Such a statement deserves a whole volume as a commentary. 
A proper understanding of it would obviate the vicious char- 
acter of the theological dilemma of ‘‘determinism and free-will.”’ 
The problem is based upon a confused assumption to the effect 
that divine causation and natural causation are commensurate, 
so that what is natural cannot also be divine. The hard-boiled 
empiricist who is forever asking the believer to tell him ‘“‘where 
God comes in’’ is working with the same notion. The man who, 
unable to discover any physical divine fingerprints in the uni- 
verse, must needs appeal to the ignorance of scientists and the 
plausibility of probabilities, and thus make a “venture of 
faith,’ is laboring with the same difficulty. Skepticisms con- 
cerning prayer and the value of worship, curious demands for 
“proofs for the existence of God,” together with the equally 
curious types of reasoning employed to meet these demands, are 
due to a set of mental habits from which Edwards was singu- 
larly free. ““God does all and we do all.”’ Once more: 


The decrees of our everlasting state were not before our prayers and 
strivings; for these are as much present with God from all eternity, as 
they are the moment they are present with us. They are present as 
part of his decrees, or rather as the same; and they did as really exist in 
eternity, with respect to God, as they exist in time, and as much at one 
time as another. Therefore, we can no more fairly argue, that these will 
be in vain, because God has foredetermined all things... .. 


Even Edwards the metaphysician reveals a degree of sobriety 
and common sense which is remarkably encouraging. Prayers, 
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strivings, holiness, and salvation are intimately related facts 
of man’s inner life. Holiness is the condition of salvation. Holi- 
ness 7s salvation. Praying and striving are inseparable from the 
attainment of salvation. God’s decrees whereby a man is elected 
to salvation and the man’s holiness refer to the same fact. If 
God decrees all, and from eternity, then there is no sense in 
complaining that striving is unnecessary and futile because God 
has foredetermined all. Of course such a discussion of time and 
eternity is replete with difficulties, and presupposes a rather 
unpopular species of ‘‘idealism.’” But when it is expressed in a 
more comprehensible language, Edwards’ fundamental empiri- 
cism and intellectual accuracy become evident. The decrees of 
God can be discovered only from what he does in fact accom- 
plish—that is, what God does he also decrees. In his essay on 
the Trinity, Edwards makes it quite clear that in God there “is 
no distinction to be made between habit and act, between tem- 
per or disposition and act.” “The idea which God has of him- 
self is absolutely himself.” The mind of God is the totality of 
essence and existence. The idea which God has of reality is 
reality itself, because God has a perfectly adequate idea of all 
being. This idea is eternally the same, because it is the manner 
of the interrelatednesses of all actualities and possibilities. 
The notion of religion as a body of ultimately irrational over- 
beliefs is completely absent from Edwards’ mind. When one 
attempts to rethink his thoughts on the various doctrines of 
Calvinistic religion, one is greatly impressed with his thorough- 
going empiricism and rational sanity. This is an encouraging 
discovery, and in this age, when misunderstandings about the 
intents and the contents of Christian theology have become 
well-nigh universal, it is impossible to overemphasize its sig- 
nificance. We have been too quick at judging orthodox theo- 
logies as “dogmatic,” and no less quick in relegating them to the 
vast domain of ancient errors. Such historical misconceptions 
and the consequent injustices alone are sufficient to give one 
pause, and to cause one to examine one’s own intellectual in- 
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tegrity. But the necessity of a more adequate revaluation of 
historic Christianity becomes imperative when one comes to 
discover that in this process of misunderstandings and mis- 
judgments of the past we have been deprived of insights and 
ideas which are essential for the preservation and the growth of 
any genuine Christianity at all. 

It must be admitted that the Christian theologian of today of- 
ten finds himself in embarrassing situations. Although the “‘con- 
flict of religion with science” has been repeatedly declared to 
have been eliminated, persistent though veiled interest in the 
subject makes it rather evident that the question is still fit matter 
for lively discussion. The fundamental articles of a modern and 
enlightened Christian’s faith—God, freedom, and immortali- 
ty—have become “inadequate ideas” and continue to defy 
rigorous intellectual analysis; nor have the “reinterpretations”’ 
of them by men of various religious insights and scientific or 
philosophical attainments been altogether happy. Ideas of God 
arrived at through attempts at scientific and rational respecta- 
bility often turn out to be genuine misnomers, and thoroughly 
inadequate to stimulate and nourish the life of piety. The life of 
piety itself has been redefined repeatedly until it has become 
very difficult to distinguish it from any other kind of living. 
Under the circumstances the heated squabbles between men 
who choose to call themselves “theists” and others who will call 
themselves “humanists” often turn out to be curious misunder- 
standings between men who owe each other “the right hand of 
fellowship.” 

On the other hand, the position of the more genuine “‘theists,”’ 
those whose readjustments to the thoughts of the present age has 
not destroyed their sensitivities to the values of historic Chris- 
tianity is replete with disheartening difficulties, heroic hypoth- 
eses, and confusing inconsistencies, which make it generally un- 
palatable. The articles of belief have become ‘“‘ventures of 
faith,” or, as they appear to others, deductions from insufficient 
data. What is far more objectionable, it is next to impossible to 
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follow a contemporary theistic discussion of God, freedom, or 
immortality. And, of course, one cannot believe what one can- 
not understand. 

To the majority of those who are prepared to give religion 
some thought, there seem to be two alternatives open to choose 
from: they must either reinterpret it out of existence or cling 
to some things as matters of ‘“‘faith.”” The latter is the so- 
called “practical solution”; it is recommended heartily as a 
basic religious principle, and justified philosophically as an ap- 
plication of “pragmatism.” However, such an identification of 
pragmatism with irrationalism has served little the purposes for 
which it was intended. A lame concept is a very poor instrument 
for vigorous action. Affections which become articulate in in- 
consistent and chaotic mental behavior cannot be maintained as 
permanent sources of compelling convictions, and must soon 
lose their power and dwindle away. A religion of which the most 
basic ideas are perplexities may die out slowly, but die out it 
must. The process may be gradual and hardly perceptible, but 
a close scrutiny of its various stages wil) reveal transformations, 
both profound and radical. Therefore, it is always well to know 
histories of cultures and ideas. Every once in a while one will 
meet a man in whom a given human interest will shine forth 
clearly and brightly; a man with a dominant passion who will 
have discovered an “eternal truth.” The knowledge of such men 
and such truths is the only safeguard a particular age can have 
against tragic intoxication with its own appreciations and at- 
tainments. 

The life and the writings of Jonathan Edwards are of per- 
manent human significance. He stands for a type of “true 
virtue” which has its roots in the essentials of human expeti- 
ence. Given man and his environment, the world has qualities 
which survive the superficial flux of cultures. There are truths 
which must forever ring true, because they are discoveries in the 
realm of eternals and belong to the essence of being in general; 


being basic reactions of man to his world, they belong to the 
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very warp and woof of experience. Edwards’ conception of true 
virtue and holiness is such a truth. Great appreciations, and a 
corresponding sublime selflessness; a deep-seated confidence in 
the ability of the human mind to understand its environment 
and to envisage a clear and coherent picture of being in general; 
the sense of supreme happiness which springs from whole- 
hearted gratitudes; and that holiness which is the perfection of 
a full and harmonious life—these are “affections” which must 
forever captivate the hearts of men and spur them to find their 
happiness in the love of God and in joy in God. 

The variegated sensitivities and the clear mind of Edwards 
gave him a vision of godliness which is unique in comprehensive- 
ness, cogency, and profundity; a godliness which demanded a 
superb spirituality, but never an “inte)lectua) leap in the dark”’; 
a faith which required insight, but no chaotic notions concern- 
ing transcendent reality; a heroic courage to accept the glory of 
God as the last end of creation, and no ill-placed devotion to the 
desires of the human heart. The faith of Edwards was a vision. 
Therefore it shaped his thought and governed his conduct. He 


is our witness to the truth that God reveals himself to men of 


vision and power. 











RAISING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TO A 
RELIGIOUS LEVEL 


E. J. CHAVE 


University of Chicago 


NDOUBTEDLY the most difficult task of the super- 

visor is to help his co-workers raise their teaching and 

other activities to a religious level.’ Since the curri- 
culum is conceived today as including all the directed or planned 
experiences of the pupils, as well as the occasions of formal wor- 
ship and instruction, the problem is greater than it ever was. 
In his visitations and observations the supervisor has extreme 
difficulty in evaluating the situations and estimating where im- 
provements ought to be made. There is no one way to be reli- 
gious, and each situation involves a careful analysis to see in 
what way the religious quality or interpretation may be made 
significant. The term “religious” is often a vague concept and 
has not been analyzed into its essential factors, so that the 
supervisor needs to have at hand such analyses as will enable 
him to work through with his leaders the more important mean- 
ings and implications of religion. He should not try to make 
others accept his point of view but he should be able to make 
his interpretation of religion in any situation intelligible. By 
agreeing on fundamentals they can work together in mutual 
trust and confidence. This is a more satisfactory way than to 
avoid discussion of differences of opinion which so often causes 
unfortunate misunderstandings. If religion is dealt with from a 
functional rather than from a theological point of view there is 
usually little difficulty in agreeing on the fundamental issues 
and emphases. It is more important that statements be made 
in terms that allow growth of meanings and experience than 


1 A forthcoming book by Dr. Chave will discuss the whole problem of “Supervision 
in Religious Education.”’ To be published by The University of Chicago Press. 
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that they be put in fixed dogmatic forms. It should be frankly 
admitted that differences will be expected arising from differ- 
ences of training, disposition, and general experience. The 
discipline of trying to get each other’s point of view, of appreci- 
ating each other’s values, of recognizing the different ways in 
which religion may be expressed, is healthy for both teachers 
and supervisor, and is also a good preparation for mediating 
the meaning of religion to the pupils. Particular problems must 
be dealt with in sympathetic manner, and mass education is not 
expected to meet any but the most general needs. 

In order to suggest possible varieties in the definition of reli- 
gion, and to give a body of ideas and forms for expressing its 
meanings, the supervisor is advised to provide himself with a list 
of definitions, a few types of which are here given: 

COMPOSITE DEFINITION 

Religion is a conviction that supreme good is attainable and a setting 
of life in that direction. Religion is the quest for the highest good, and is 
usually accompanied by an energizing experience due to dependence upon 
a personal God, or to a rationalized appreciation of the total meaning and 
worth of life. Religion is the experience of such values in life that ideals 
are built up, conduct is controlled by them, and a faith in God or a sup- 
porting universe energizes the responsive personality, 


INDIVIDUAL WRITINGS 


“Religion is the serious and social attitude of individuals or communi- 
ties toward the power or powers which they conceive as having ultimate 
contro] over their interests and destinies,”—J. B. Pratt, The Religious 
Consciousness, p. I. 


“Religion ought to be characterized by the feeling of dependence on a 
personal God and dominated by the will to co-operate with God in the 
conservation and increase of values.”—E, S. BriGHTMAN, An Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, p. 321. 


“Religion is the consciousness of the highest social values.”—E. S. 
Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, p. vii. 


“Religion is a shared quest for the good life.’—A. E. Haypon, The 
Quest of the Ages, p, ix. 
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“Religion is man’s acute awareness of the realm of unattained pos- 
sibility and the behavior that results from that awareness.’”’—H. N. WEr- 


MAN, The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, p. 135. 


“The interpretation of the experience of God is what makes religion,’ — 
H. N. Weman, Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 41. 


“Religion as known to most of us who are interested in this discussion 
is sharing with some worshipping group the experience of that divine pur- 
pose of righteousness and love which gives meaning to life viewed as a 
whole, and a consequent experience of growing competence to meet life 
as a total situation.”—T. G. Soares, Religious Education, p. xvi. 

“Religion is essentially of the nature of creativity..... Religion is 
organized around the as-yet-unrealized values of human living,.... it 
discovers the values that are resident in current experience and gives a 
powerful impulsion to human effort and aspiration in the direction of pro- 
jected ideals. Religion brings all the values of life into such unity that 
life can be seen as a whole; it holds up self and its experiences in the light 
of God; it focuses attention upon the ideal aspects of experience.” — 
W. C, Bower, Character through Creative Experience, pp. 247-53. 


“Religion is a complex of ideas, attitudes, habits, customs, and prac- 


tices developed by a group as it adjusts itself to its total environment, 
social and natural, in its endeavor to achieve those values and satisfac- 


tions which are considered most worthful.”—H. S. Dimock, “Trends in 
the Redefinition of Religion,” Journal of Religion, July, 1928. 


It will be noted in these definitions as in many others that 
there is a tendency to avoid the use of the word God, except 
where terms or phrases indicate the way in which the underlying 
reality is conceived. While some feel the intellectual difficulty 
of positing a personal God at the center of life others do not hesi- 
tate to declare that they believe that the idea of God is funda- 
mental in any adequate philosophy of life. The first definition 
given above may serve to focus attention upon some of the 
essentials in a modern concept of religion, ‘Religion is a con- 
viction that supreme good is obtainable and a setting of life in 
that direction.” It is described as a conviction because it in- 
volves both reason and feeling. It involves not only this belief 
but also a tendency to act in a certain way. There is a “coiled 
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spring feeling” of power and reserve and ability to do things. 
There is a sensitivity and a readiness to act in the direction of 
what is regarded as the highest social good. The Supreme Good 
is based upon experienced values and is called ‘‘attainable,” 
which means that faith builds ideals out of the facts of life and 
so expects to realize the best. 

The following outline is intended to suggest a way of pursuing 
the analysis of the religious elements of a religious educational 
situation. It is only suggestive, and should be modified by the 
workers in conference and shaped to express their own ideas. 
The supervisor should help his leaders to concrete each principle 
with illustrations relative to the groups with which they work. 
The exhortation “Lift your activities to a religious level” should 
carry specific meaning to each and every worker. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY RAISING TEACHING OR OTHER 
ACTIVITY TO A RELIGIOUS LEVEL? 
1. The religious level is not reached 
1.1 By merely labeling an activity as religious; calling an activity re- 
ligious education; holding it on Sunday or under auspices of the 
church; calling a certain service worship or a set of words a prayer. 
1.2 By associating an activity with some custom or institution com- 
monly thought of as religious. Class teaching that follows a wor- 
ship period is not made thereby religious, nor is it made religious 
if it is closed by prayer. The religious significance may be brought 
out if it has been there or it may be transformed by association, but 
it may not. 

By the educator’s seeing the religious significance of the activity 

if the learner is not made conscious of its meaning and import. 

Although it is not necessary for the educator to be always pointing 

out the religious meaning of an activity, nor desirable, yet from 

time to time the learner must be helped to see what makes an ac- 
tivity religious and the advantage of the wider outlook. 

1.4 By saying that there is no dividing line between morals and reli- 
gion. Although the two move in the same direction religion has 
generally been taken in a wider significance, referring custom and 
social standards to what is considered universal human good and 


I, 
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apparent divine will, or cosmic trend. 
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2. The basic needs for a religious point of view would seem to be 


2.1 


NS 
NOS 


That some working concepts of God and God’s will be accepted as 
descriptive of the underlying realities experienced in life. Perhaps 
it is most logical to call God’s will that which is felt to be the domi- 
nant upward trend of life, the way that seems to integrate human 
experience. God from this point of view is discovered inductively 
from an analysis of experience, racial and individual. 

That the experience of the race which is recorded in religious cus- 
toms, institutions, literature, beliefs, values, and ideals be critically 
but fairly evaluated and that religion be appreciated as conserving 
the highest social values of mankind. That the Bible and other 
religious literature be studied, and that the experiences of others 
in religion be duly considered. 

That some definite convictions be held relative to the purpose and 
value of the church; religious practices such as prayer, social wor- 
ship, and missionary service; religious beliefs such as responsibility 
for needs of fellow-men, immortality, possibility of co-operation 
with God; and the ultimate meaning and worth of life. 


. From the intellectual point of view the following criteria may help to 


designate an activity as religious or not. It may be that one or more 
of these factors will be sufficient to mark the act as of definite religious 
character. At any time the general spirit and attitude of the life is the 
real test. 


3-1 


3+3 


3-4 


3°5 


Is the activity in harmony with supreme good or what is regarded 
as God’s way by those concerned? Has the concept of God’s way 
been critically examined and is it consistent with the best-known 
scientific conceptions of life? 

Does the activity assume faith in a cosmic order that supports the 
highest social values? Are the laws of personality development and 
spiritual growth recognized and used in as real a sense as the 
physical laws of life? 

Is the activity consistent with the greatest good of the greatest 
number? Is this principle associated with the will of God? 

Does the activity reveal ideals, a broad perspective of life, and a 
determination to be consistent with one’s philosophy of life? 
Does the activity permit the fullest possible realization of per- 
sonality to all concerned? Is personality development thought of as 
a spiritual achievement? Is life lifted above the animal and mech- 
anistic levels? 

Does the activity assume the continuing vaiue of life? 
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3.7 Does the term Christian imply the highest-known social expression 
of life? Do the life and teaching of Jesus affect the activity because 
of their distinctive religious quality? 

3.8 Is conduct measured by reference to any other person, or to any 
specific illustrations in the lives of others where the religious quali- 
ty is recognized and approved? 

3.9 Does the activity extend the values that have been conserved in 
religious customs and institutions? Is there an appreciation of ra- 
cial experience in religion and a determination to carry forward the 
most meaningful interpretations of life and the best traditions? 


4. From the standpoint of feeling or emotional reaction a religious ex- 
perience may be said to have been reached under such conditions as 
4.1 When one is overcome by beauty or some awe-inspiring spectacle 

and his deepest nature responds to this environment, and with 

desire and purpose to co-operate with the Creator. 

When an individual feels a thrill in some unpretentious social ex- 

pression of his best endeavors, or comes into contact with others 


5 
i) 


where the finest capacities of personality are revealed. 

When one feels that he has achieved successful co-operation with 

the creative forces of life and has a sense of power and of working 

with the cosmic creative forces. 

4.4 When dependence upon God enables one effectively to share in a 
large human enterprise where human welfare is at stake and the 
test of faith and endurance is severe. 

.5 When in silent meditation, alone, or in company with others, on 
the total meaning and worth of life a quiet assurance is felt of being 
in harmony with the underlying forces of life. 


= 
oo 


+ 
VI 


MORALS AND RELIGION 

There is no fixed dividing line between moralsand religion and 
never can be. Both lie in the same direction, and the one merges 
imperceptibly into the other. Universalize morals and you are 
close to the integrating position of religion. The difference is in 
the center and horizons. Discover the best laws of human ad- 
justment and you have found the God-laws of life. A man is 
moral when he obeys the accepted social standards of his group, 
and he is religious when he critically evaluates these customs 
and standards from the universal or God-point of view and tries 
to live up to the best. In religious education a leader needs to 
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see things from both the moral and the religious standpoints, 
the latter usually being inclusive of the former. In morals man 
is trying to find his place in the social order and to build a satis- 
factory code for happy adjustments, while in religion he looks 
at things from a broader viewpoint and with a larger philosophy 
of life trying to find his place in the cosmic order. 

The supervisor should help his co-workers to test accepted 
social customs by universal standards, to cultivate a desire to 
live in accordance with God’s will, to consider how personality 
can make its most satisfactory growth. Such habits of thinking 
give a person a basis of right living that is more dependable than 
the approval of one’s group. A religious person is expected to 
criticize accepted ways, continually revising his manner of life 
in the light of the higher conceptions. In religious education a 
systematic attempt is made to develop appreciation of the high- 
est values, to generalize rather than to follow narrow prejudices, 
to build up ideals and to make definite efforts to realize them. 
The way of Jesus is used as an illustration of how one may rise 
above the ordinary and transform life because of faith in God 
and man. His ways are idealized and described as the God-ways 
of life, for he seems to reveal the most satisfying potentialities 
of life. 

The religious way cannot be discovered apart from the moral, 
and it should be understood and taught in relation to it. The 
commandment of Jesus that one should love his neighbor as 
himself was a corollary to the one to love God with the apparent 
implication that devotion to the Supreme Good is proved in loy- 
alty to the immediate obligations of life. ‘‘No man can love God 
and hate his brother.”’ The supervisor should train himself and 
his co-workers to analyze the moral principles involved in every- 
day duties and problems and to generalize upon these to dis- 
cover what universal principles can be stated and related to 
typical situations. There is a tendency to call almost any kind 
of behavior which rises above the average in social quality 


Christian. Many are content with their standards and prac- 
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tices who should be disturbed by searching questions. All are 
inspired and quickened by illustrations of conduct which go be- 
yond the ordinary conventionalities and show ideals, faith, and 
courage. Pupils must be so stimulated and guided that they 
will not be content with low ideals or with ‘“‘what everybody else 
does,” but will see the larger and better meanings of life and will 
strive to realize them. The convictions of the religious person 
as to the desirable growth of personality, the underlying co- 
operation and urge of the divine spirit, the responsibility for liv- 
ing the abundant life and helping others to share in it make them 
sensitive to places where human needs are acute and where 
largest life ought to be expressed. It should never be said that 
religious folk are less ethical than the non-religious, that church 
members are no different or worse than non-church-goers. 
Training in ethical choices, in moral acts, and in unselfish ser- 
vice must be made in everyday situations. Religious education 
must point out the typical places and through the supervising 
technique help teachers to condition boys and girls, youth, and 
adults so that moral and religious living becomes habitual. 


GUARD AGAINST PLATITUDES 

Persons who are distinctly religious, as well as those who are 
only nominally so, get into the habit of using terms and phrases 
without considering their meaning. The supervisor should be 
watchful for such expressions and help his co-workers to speak 
thoughtfully and with choice of words so that they will be ready 
at any time to give adequate explanation for the faith that is in 
them. If any religious leader has the habit of speaking in pious 
platitudes the members of his group will tend to do the same 
thing. The supervisor may at any time check a leader by asking 
him what he means by a certain statement, or whether he feels 
his group will understand him, or whether he has ever tested his 


group to see how far they are capable of following such discus- 
sion and what this concept means to them. 


Suppose, for instance, that a leader says, ‘“‘We want to do as 
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Jesus would in every instance.’”? The supervisor might ask the 
leader if he could illustrate what he would do in a certain eco- 
nomic, political, domestic, or personal situation. Or if he should 
exhort his class with such a phrase as ‘‘T hope we will come here 
each Sunday and get fine lessons from the Word of God,” the 
supervisor might ask the teacher what he thought had been 
learned in the given period and then how much the Word of 
God had influenced the outcomes. Perhaps the phrase “Word 
of God’’ needs to be given a right content, for teachers as well 
as pupils might gain a new spiritual appreciation of the Bible by 
examining the reasons for calling it the Word of God. Con- 
science is frequently referred to as if in each person there were a 
dependable judge of right and wrong, and yet a simple question 
or an apt illustration will cause a teacher to admit that con- 
science grows and changes and is different in the child from 
what it is in the adult. Hence when a teacher says “Conscience 
is a compass” or ‘‘God speaks to you in your conscience’’ he 
needs help in more exact psychological analysis of behavior. 
The supervisor must remember, however, that some of his 
teachers have treasured religious experiences in language that 
may not appear very meaningful to him. Thus the teacher who 
said “I seek to teach Jesus Christ every Sunday” had a genuine 
desire to make Jesus real to her class of pupils and to a certain 
degree was succeeding. Yet that same teacher had failed to 
show the finest religious qualities of Jesus to her group and was 
assuming that they had entered into the deep experiences of his 
life when as a matter of fact they had never felt such experi- 
ences. The critic who asked “I wonder how much of Jesus 
Christ was taught?” needed to be asked how she would present 
Jesus or some part of his teaching to the junior group she had 
just been observing. A class of sixth-grade boys were making 
drawings of the furniture of the tabernacle in a series of lessons 
on the Old Testament. A visitor watching them said to one boy, 
‘‘What is that you are drawing?” He replied at once, ““The Ark 


of the Covenant.” “What is that?” asked the visitor, and the 
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boy replied without hesitation, ‘““That is the place Jesus lived.” 
Another boy when questioned said, “Yes, that is the place the 
people used to think that Jesus lived.” These boys had evident- 
ly never had such a knowledge of Jesus that they could visualize 
him in Nazareth or in Jerusalem, but had him confused with an 
indistinct idea of God. While teachers may have good inten- 
tions in their words and teachings they may not be causing their 
pupils to get intelligent ideas of religion, and the teacher should 
be caused to see the danger of misleading or confusing his pupils. 

It is in prayer that most leaders err in platitudinous 
expressions. Thus the principle of an elementary department 
who prayed in the following words would have had great diffi- 
culty in explaining how she expected God to answer her prayer: 
“Heavenly Father, we ask that thou guard with thy care those 
who devote their lives to thee in the mission field. Cheer them 
in loneliness, be near them in fever and sickness, comfort them 
in sorrow and weariness, and fill them with joy amidst al) their 
work. For the sake of Jesus Christ thy Son. AmEN.”’? When 
most people pray they have difficulty in closing the prayer with- 
out some formal appendage such as “‘in Jesus’ name”’ or “for 
Jesus’ sake” or something of the kind. They seldom stop to 
think what these last words mean, but they do not know how 
to stop without the customary ending. Religious workers should 
be asked such questions as these: What is prayer supposed to 
do? Is a prayer supposed to make God do something that he 
would not do otherwise? Is it religious to ask God to do things? 
Should we feel our duty is done and our Christian spirit has 
been adequately shown by pruying to God to do something for 
someone else? How do our pupils know that we mean anything 
more than shifting the responsibility to God? What do we mean 
when we say “‘in Jesus’ name’’? Is this a good ending or are there 
others better for most occasions? 

Hymns have many words and phrases that are not under- 
stood or that are misunderstood by children. Adults repeat words 


with pious sentiment, not thinking half the time what they are 
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saying. Scripture is read as if it had magical power in its very 
utterance, and no expectation is shown that the hearers will 
enter into the situations and share the experiences that are 
described. Too much religious education has been words, pious 
platitudes, meaningless repetitions, and the supervisor’s task is 
to cause more careful thinking and exact speaking. 

It is not strange that children tire of hearing insipid repeti- 
tions, that youth laughs at idle pretenses, that older people ig- 
nore conventionalities in religion. And yet teachers and leaders 
are sometimes afraid to let go old forms and phrases and give 
their own personal experiences of religion and their reasoned 
convictions as to the realities and goals of life. If attendance in 
our church schools shrinks as the age groups mature, and if 
many parents are indifferent as to whether or not their children 
get religious training, perhaps religious educators have failed 
to get beyond platitudes to cause an appreciation of age-old 
racial values. 

EXAMPLES OF FAILURES TO REACH SATISFACTORY 
RELIGIOUS LEVELS 

If anywhere it would seem that a situation should be lifted 
to a religious level in prayer. Many teachers use prayer as their 
chief technique for raising their teaching or other activities to a 
religious level. They assume apparently that the idea of God 
will cause more serious thinking and bring religious standards 
to function in the group. It is impossible to say how much this 
method motivates children, but perhaps most often the children 
will fail to see the relationship of God to the problem. An illus- 
tration of the almost magical type of prayer comes from a vaca- 
tion school. The primary teacher could not maintain discipline 
and was continually bothered by the talking of the boys. At 
last she stopped them for a moment saying, ‘“This is quite a big 
problem for a lot of us, and we do not seem able to solve it; let 
us ask God to give us wisdom and strength to behave right.” 
All bowed their heads and the teacher led in a simple, earnest 
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prayer asking God to help each one to behave better. No recog- 
nition was given to the ordinary laws of learning and discipline, 
but God was apparently expected to give direct answer to this 
particular situation of an untrained teacher. Surely these chil- 
dren would come to question how the God of the great universe 
could be expected to give personal attention to this little prob- 
lem that a group should be able to work out themselves. 

Devout intentions are not enough as any thinking person will 
admit, but when a senior high school teacher says to her class 
of girls, ‘‘I think God likes to hear ‘Now I lay me down to sleep’ 
from a girl eighteen years old as well as he likes to hear it from 
a child eighteen months old” and goes on to say ““When you are 
in trouble just close your eyes and pray wherever you are and 
you will feel a comforting feeling come over you so that the next 
time you will understand that God is there,” there would seem 
to be need of a supervisor. A high-school group has a right to be 
taught a different conception of prayer and a much more in- 
telligent attitude in religion than this pious naiveté. 

The time when attitudes in prayer and value of prayer 
should be most carefully guided is in the early years, for later 
ideas and attitudes are very much conditioned by the first in- 
struction. Yet kindergarten and primary teachers are often per- 
mitted to follow any simple line of teaching without question 
as to the significance of what is said or done. Here, for example, 
is the kind of talk that surely would not help children to think 
rightly of prayer. It is the prayer talk of a primary principle 
anxious to keep children quiet while an adult prayed for them: 
“We are going to talk to God now and we shall have no use for 
our hands; let us fold them together. Let us show respect to 
God by bowing our heads and keeping them bowed. We cannot 
use our feet while talking to God so let us place them quietly 
together. We will not want to look at anything around us while 
we are talking to God so let us close our eyes, etc., etc.”’ Prayer 
Was not associated with the activities of life but with unnatural 
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restrictions on ordinary conduct, a feeling that often persists 
into adolescence and adult life. 

Another illustration of failure in early prayer-teaching is the 
common repetition of the words ‘‘We thank Thee, loving Fa- 
ther” or something of this type. Gratitude is put into words 
but no suggestion is made of responsibility for showing gratitude 
in actions. For instance, a primary group was taught to sing 
this little song: 


Can a little child like me 

Thank the Father fittingly? 

Yes, oh yes, be good and true, 
Patient, kind in all you do, 
Love the Lord and do your part, 
Learn to say within your heart: 


Father, we thank thee; Father, we thank thee; 


Father in heaven, we thank thee. 


The second line names some abstract virtues that are intended 
to prove the spirit of gratitude but how this ought to work out in 
life was nowhere taught. The teacher followed this song one Sun- 
day with this appeal, ‘‘Let us each think of something we want 
to be thankful for this week.”’ The children at once responded 
“food,” “chicken dinner,” “‘sunshine,”’ ‘‘Jesus,”’ etc., and the 
teacher said, ‘“‘Let us bow our heads and thank God for these.” 
There was no connection made between saying thanks and liv- 
ing thankfully, nor was there any reason given for thanking God 
for these things that came in the ordinary course of events. As 
far as the teaching on prayer went religion was exhausted in 
words. 

The mistake of supposing that religion can be taught by using 
abstract terms is made at all age levels. Teachers use vague 


> 66 


general terms and pupils repeat them without any concrete be- 
havior problems in mind. It is futile to expect that there can be 
any carry-over into life by such discussions. A group of sixth- 
grade boys was being taught by a young business man, a uni- 
versity graduate, and the course was on the life of Jesus. Here 
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are a few excerpts from a verbatim report of a class conversa- 
tion: 

TeacHer: We will try to discover the kind of person Jesus was and 
see how we can followhim..... / At twelve he was beginning an important 
career and developing into manhood. Let us think of the things we like 
and dislike in fellows you go with and then we will see how Jesus’ life was 
a criterion for us to follow. What qualities do you like in boys you go with? 

1: Good, honest, 

2: Clean sports. 

T.: What do you mean by that? You might develop that. 

3: Clean-cut fellow. 

4: Doesn’t cheat. Doesn’t get mad when left out of a game, 

7: Unselfish. 

8; Courteous, 

9: Clean in thought. 

10: Courageous. 

15: Doesn’t swear. 

16: Doesn’t disobey his parents. 

T.: Here we have a picture of qualities we like in others. Jesus came 


— 


down to give us an example. Think how Jesus lived. The shadow you 
cast should be as much like Jesus as possible. What is lack of courage? 


3: Being a sissy. 
The teacher made a few pious comments but nowhere analyzed 
the meaning of these virtues, or called for an illustration from 
Jesus’ life of any of these traits. No readiness to behave was 
developed, no desirable behavior patterns were outlined, no 
motivation to Christian living was stirred, and although the 
lesson was on the life of Jesus the religious level was not reached. 

When teachers are cautioned against trying to teach religion 
by mere words and exhorted to give the child a chance to do 
something, because he learns to do by doing, it is natural to 
assume that handwork and projects of various kinds will give 
the desired experience. Some teachers capitalize the oppor- 
tunities given in the free activity situations but some fail to 
make them religiously significant. An observer of a kindergar- 
ten group classed the period of handwork as one of ‘‘contented 


* Numbers refer to the pupils according to the place in the class. 
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busyness.”’ The teacher frankly said, “Our aim is to teach the 
children to live happily together and I know nothing more re- 
ligious than that.”’ A recent critic in a popular article says of 
his children, ‘“They can learn anything but religion in the Sun- 
day school.” A vacation-school teacher had interested her group 
in a service project for a hospital, but no meaning was brought 
into the project except that the children responded sympa- 
thetically to the proposal to do something for sick people and 
liked the busy work. The teacher explained to the observer, 
“We have the religious part in the last twenty minutes. The 
school goes upstairs into the church and one of the ministers of 
the community gives a talk to the children.”” The teacher had 
not realized the opportunity she had in the project but a good 
supervisor might have helped to make such a situation more 
effective religiously than any upstairs service. 

Another illustration of missing a chance to use a situation rich 
in religous meaning is that of a teacher who took her class to the 
park to study weeds. The children were enthusiastic over the 
outing and brought many weeds which the teacher readily 
named, afterward drilling the pupils on the names. Several very 
unsocial struggles took place among the children but the teacher 
did not know how to correct these unsocial tendencies or to use 
this experience in God’s out-of-doors. If there had been a super- 
visor to help plan for this outing and to anticipate the probable 
adjustments a good teaching situation might have been devel- 
oped and religious principles made meaningful. 

Preachers are supposed to be experts in raising situations to 
a religious level, but whether they inspire adults or not most 
of them fail to relate their children’s talks to actual life-situa- 
tions of their boys and girls. They tell interesting stories and 
add general principles with biblical quotations to make them 
impressive but in most cases fail to reach any religious level and 
do not provide for transfer. Nearly all books of children’s ser- 

3A. C. Diffenbach, ‘‘Anything but religion,” North American Review, February, 
1929. 
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mons show these faults. Because the children are interested in 
the story and the speaker reads into it a religious lesson he as- 
sumes the children will remember the story and use the principle 
in a like situation. They may remember the story for a while, 
but there is no reason to expect that children under twelve, at 
least, will recall the principle when needed and will feel any re- 
ligious motivation. 

Bible stories may not carry religious truth even in dramatiza- 
tion. A sixth-grade group of girls was presenting the story of 
the ten bridesmaids but did not seem interested in it and 
quarreled over their parts. One girl said, ‘““The parable means 
we should be ready for every opportunity,” but their lack of 
response showed this opportunity did not mean much to them. 
Their behavior was really that of the five wise virgins who said, 
“We are afraid we shall not have enough for ourselves and can- 
not share with you.” 

Pictures do not mean the same thing to children as to adults, 
but teachers often fail to realize this. A primary teacher had 
brought a fine colored picture of an autumn scene by Corot. 
There was a wagon filled with sheaves, a farmer going home, 
a tree ablaze with color, and a wonderful cloudy sky. On ques- 
tioning her children as to what they saw in the picture she was 
surprised to find that they did not find the things that she saw. 
In a teachers’ meeting later the supervisor asked whether the 
things she saw were in the picture or in her imagination. The 
children could only see the things they were ready to see. The 
question was put to the group of teachers, “‘What religious value 
ought this picture to have for primary children?”’ There were 
several suggestions—‘“‘work well done,” ‘“‘harvest,” “beauty,” 
“a sense of God and a feeling of worship’’—but no one could tell 
just how the children might be expected to associate religious 
ideas or feelings with this scene. They might be helped to an 
experience of appreciation and to think of God in relation to the 
harvest, the wonderful colors, and the beautiful cloudy sky. The 
teacher should seek to build up such associations, but unless 
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there has been previous help of this kind it is probable that the 
values will not be present in the child’s mind when the picture 
is presented. 


IMPROVING THE RELIGIOUS VALUES IN TEACHING 


Whenever a teacher succeeds in causing his class to discover 
religious meanings, to share in religious enterprises, or to take 
the religious point of view in a critical situation a supervisor 
should commend him for his skill and help him to press this 
further until religious habits of thinking and acting are devel- 
oped. Some illustrations of where religious level may be reached 
are now given, although satisfactory examples are difficult to 
find and harder still to describe apart from the situations in 
which they were experienced. These are given more to suggest 
the manner in which religious concepts, religious motivation, 
and religious experiences may arise. 

1. The first example is taken from a summer-camp situation 
and is described by Dimock and Hendry in their book Camping 
and Character.4 They tell how in Camp Ahmek a constant en- 
deavor is made to develop in the boys an appreciation of persons 
as the supreme value in life, and to motivate them with a desire 
to further the happiness and welfare of persons. They do not de- 
pend upon programs weighted with “religious” activities but 
try to “intensify into occasions of earnestness and social im- 
portance the normal everyday experiences and incidents’”’ in the 
camp life, and to make explicit and operative meanings and 
values hitherto implicit but not affecting conduct. The most 
significant concerns of the camp life are emotionalized by the 
counselors in the tent and cabin groups and by the chief in short 
specific talks. Sunday morning the chief reviews the experiences 
of the week informally but in an intimate way, and then in the 
chapel the highest aspirations and deepest needs of the group 
find common expression. A definite attempt is made to sensitize 
the group to spiritual ideals and the modern meaning of religion. 


4P. 128. 
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The total camp experience is intended to give a practical demon- 
stration of religious living as a co-operative quest for the most 
satisfying and significant life for themselves and others, and 
many proofs are given, directly and indirectly, that these ends 
are being achieved. 

2. The question was raised in a teachers’ meeting as to how 
the lesson on Abraham and Lot could be raised to a religious 
level. It was felt that it ought to bea good story to use but there 
was no definite idea as to how to relate it to the children’s lives. 
The supervisor suggested that if the teacher knew his group 
well enough to know the things about which they often quar- 
reled he might help them to see that in this biblical story the 
question of division of property was at issue and the generosity 
of Abraham permitted these families to live happily together. 
They should recognize the fact that the generosity of Abraham 
has been remembered all these years as superior to the selfish- 
ness of Lot, and they should be stimulated to furnish illustra- 
tions of similar generosity and like solutions to tense situations 
from incidents of their home, school, and play life. Then the 
teacher should help them to lift out the principles, or laws of 
life, and help them to see that these might be regarded as uni- 
versal or God laws for human happiness. They should be helped 
to feel the mutual character of the law of love, and to under- 
stand that selfishness spoils the capacity to be happy even with 
generous persons. They should see the generosity of God in 
the abundant resources of life as an invitation to us to be gen- 
erous and to show the spirit of love in all we do. The meaning 
of the law of love should come naturally from an appreciation 
of the principle that makes for happiness, and God should be 
associated with this principle in such a way that the reality of 
God might be a most reasonable conclusion. Likewise, in other 
lessons other laws of human welfare might be analyzed and a 
satisfactory concept of God and God’s will gradually developed. 

3. In their book Exploring Religion with Eight-V ear-Olds5 H.F. 


5H. Holt & Co., 1930. 
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Sweet and S. L. Fahs give several illustrations of how children 
of even primary age can be helped to a working idea of God with 
an appreciation of the fact that people have had quite different 
understandings of him. In the chapter on “Cavemen and Mod- 
erns’”’ we hear a little child say, ““We think of God in a different 
way than those early people because we know more,” and an- 
other pupil says, “It just seems to us that always if you go back 
far enough you come to God,” and another child adds, “‘Yes, 
and not only in seeds and things that have life but everywhere 
in the universe you see that God is working.” In another chap- 
ter, “From Lowly Things to God,” a child asks the question, 
“How do you know God started all this?” The teacher explains 
that people have come to use the term God for the one who is 
back of all this wonderful universe. She said that though no 
one is sure just what he is like most people believe there must 
be some good power that puts life into the world and men have 
come to call that power God. 

4. A good example of a well-worked-out worship service, 
where the religious significance is related to a project of consider- 
able length of time, and large social meaning, is given by Miss 
Adelaide T. Case in the series of experiments presented in 
Teaching without Textbooks by F. W. Danielson and J. E. Per- 
kins. A class of eleven girls ranging from the second to the 
fifth grade undertook as a project in the Union School of Reli- 
gion (N.Y.) a study of “Problems of Living in New York City.” 
For fifteen weeks they planned their studies, made visits to 
different places, discussed what they saw, listened to stories of 
places and people they couldn’t go to see, and talked over the 
meaning of it all. Then they were invited to conduct a worship 
service for the rest of the school and to tell what they had 
learned about New York and how it could be improved. The 
service was carefully planned and presented with the following 
items: 


6 Pilgrim Press, 1930 
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Catt T0 Worsutp: “In New York City some people are happy and some 
are not happy.” Let us sing ““The Fathers Built This City” 


Hymn 
BIBLE READING: The Commandments [taken from Book of Worship by 


Hartshorne] 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


Tax: “Some Things Seen and Learned”’ 

Prayers: Several original prayers expressed by the children. Concluding 
prayer was “‘Help us to make New York City a better place for every- 
body to live in. AMEN.” 

Hymn: “We March, We March to Victory” 

Summing up the results of the project, Miss Case says, ‘“The 

children became a group of friends working on a team, they 

had a good time, and they really did grow in a religious interest 
in New York City.” 

5. One more illustration will suffice. This represents the more 
ordinary situation where the teacher follows fairly closely to 
the suggestions of a text. The group were eighth-grade girls, 
and the course was M. Neuberg’s Right Living.’ It shows what a 
skilful teacher is likely to do and where improvement might 
easily be made to definite religious advantage. Two incidents 
taken from the text were discussed rather freely by the girls, 
and the teacher guided their thinking. In beginning the teach- 
er said, ‘‘We have been trying to see people from another side. 
We find most are interesting when we get acquainted. We will 
try to look at others always from more than one point of view.”’ 
The first incident was about a boy who stole a sweater to buy 
bread because his father was sick. Everything that was missed 
around the school was blamed on him and none of the boys 
wanted to associate with him. The class talked over the mo- 
tives that probably caused the boy to steal and then turned to 
the second story, ‘“The Girl Who Cheated.” The report is ab- 
breviated but what is given is verbatim: 

TEACHER: Who wants to tell the story of the girl who cheated? 


5: [Tells story of the dislike of a group of girls for Virginia who cheats 


7 University of Chicago Press, 1927. 








in school. One of the girls’ mothers says that she found Virginia’s father 
and mother are very strict and scold her if she doesn’t make good grades,} 

[Several volunteer examples of “kids” in school who cheat, with special 
reference to one called George.| 

T.: Do you know why George cheats? 

5: Perhaps he hasn’t good training at home, 

9: He’s horrid. 

6: I’m not going to say, “O Georgie dear, why do you do that when he 


biffs me on the ear as he goes by my seat?”’ 
T,; Is there anything in the fact that people expect them to do a thing? 


Judge Arnold wouldn’t let the newspapers publish stories about his boys 
who got into trouble. He said it is bad if a boy gets a bad name. 
[Several make brief comments about Judge Arnold.) 
T.: Let us put on the board some of the steps we need to keep in mind. 
|Difierent suggestions are offered and the three principles are put on 
the board: 
1. Recognize what is wrong, You cannot make 
wrong right by motives. 
2, Find out why. 
3. Try to remedy the cause.] 
T.: What do you think of the girls’ attitude toward Virginia in the 
story? 
7: Perfectly right. 
8: Rachel might [girl numbered 5], 
{Several laughing comments on Rachel’s good qualities; apparently a 
popular girl,] 
T.: Rachel is kind-hearted, isn’t she? And there wouldn’t be any dan- 
ger of her being influenced by such company. People are judged by their 
companions. 


g: I’ve seen people with sticky fingers. 
7: It’s the fault of fathers and mothers who have not trained them, 


T.: Children need to be corrected when they are young, don’t they? 

1; Some parents do not give their children enough. They have real 
temptations to steal. Their parents ought to give them more. 

T.: I want to get to your assignments. We were talking of associations. 
What about Jesus? Lillian, you were to tell us about Jesus and Zaccheus. 

[Story told with several comments.| 

T.: Jesus changed him by associating with him, didn’t he? We do not 
know just what he did but Zaccheus was different. 

9: The same things happened to Mary Magdalene. Jesus looked at 


her and her sins vanished. 








3M 


ul 
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5: What are the seven great sins? 

T.: Did you see them portrayed in a recent play? 

(General conversation immediately on the play, discussion centering 
on the sins of envy and jealousy. ] 

T.: How would it do to look up the difference between envy and jeal- 
ousy in the dictionary? 

6: I do not see why you can’t like a boy and not be teased about it. 
My mother says boys and girls should play together without any dif- 
ference. 

1: Sure, we all play baseball together. 

T,: Is it wrong to tease? 

s: It depends upon the spirit of the teasing. 

6: It is worse if it is in a bunch, 

[Personal accusations made across the class about being bad teasers.]| 

T.: What is the best way to do? 

8: Pay no attention; laugh and don’t care. 


T.: Let us look at our three principles on the board. We must try to 
understand even teasers, and find their best side. 


[Discussion at once and continues until the bell rings. The teacher an- 


> 


nounces the next problem as “getting even,” saying that the next lesson 
will continue the discussion they have had.]| 


T,; Let us read together the Bible verses on the board. 


Att: Finally, be ye all of one mind, love the brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous. 

This teacher tried to lift out general principles and to keep 
the group thinking of the need of taking the point of view of 
another person and not judging anyone harshly. In the matter 
of associations the story of Jesus and Zaccheus was an oppor- 
tunity to develop the religious principle of stimulating a per- 
sonality to do his best by showing faith in him, and though not 
labeled was a better religious situation than the attempt at the 
end to sum up the lesson by a biblical quotation. If a biblical 
setting had been desired further to emphasize the principle the 
girls might have been asked to examine the story of Ezekiel 
when the prophet took time to get a clear understanding of the 
situation he was sent to correct before he said anything. The 
marginal reading of the Revised Version says, “I sat where they 
sat.” The girls would readily take this phrase as a good way of 
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remembering the principle of taking the point of view of others, 
and feel the prophet’s sense of God. 

Other examples might be given, but the reader should, how- 
ever, seek to get verbatim reports of the most favorable situa- 
tions and think them through to discover their religious oppor- 
tunities. The best he can get will be none too good, but if prin- 
ciples are lifted out they will serve to clarify the meaning of 
raising teaching to a religious level. 
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PAGAN INFLUENCE ON JUDAISM 

The Jewish festival of Hanukkah, the latest in the religious calendar, 
is a challenge to the student of Jewish history. While the Apocrypha 
gives considerable material as to its origin, the rabbinic literature itself 
is sparse in its references to it. Although it seems clearly based upon a 
definite event in Jewish history, yet the date (near the winter solstice) 
and the mode of celebration (the kindling of lights) seem to point to a 
pagan origin. 

Dr. Rankin devotes his book' to a discussion of the origins of Hanukkah. 
His conclusions are that the eighteenth of November was the Syrian 
Kronos-Helios festival—the sun-god’s birthday. The sun-god was iden- 
tified with the Aion-god, the lord of the new age, and thus plays a part 
in all eschatological speculations. This festival was observed, under 
Hellenizing influence, in Palestine before the Maccabean era. After the 
Maccabean victory the Hasmoneans were believed to be the precursors 
of a new era, and therefore the Syrian (Jewish) festival was Judaized 
into a dedication (Hanukkah) festival in reference to the rededication of 
the Temple. 

During the Antiochan persecutions the Temple was defiled and altars 
set up in every town at street corners, at the doors of the houses. After 
the victory the fire burning at these altars was transformed into the 
Hanukkah light which was kindled at every door during the festival. 

The era in which Hanukkah was instituted was one of great religious 
confusion all over the Hellenistic world. Mystery religions spread from 
land to land, competed with each other and often merged. Any theory 
dealing with the origin of a festival in this era must necessarily be highly 
speculative. In spite of this inherent difficulty Dr. Rankin has handled 
the vast mass of correlative material in a competent fashion. He discusses 
all preceding theories and then plausibly builds up his own explanation. 
The book is particularly interesting for the picture it gives of the wide- 
spread religious confusion during Hellenistic times. 

Sotomon B. Freenor 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

' Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah—the Jewish New-Age Festival. By Oliver Shaw 

Rankin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. xx+284 pages. $4.50. 
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JESUS’ RELATION TO JUDAISM 

The oblique approach to the Gospels is both necessary and fruitful. 
Scientific method demands every possible angle of investigation since the 
positive, face evaluation of these documents has been abandoned as un- 
satisfactory. 

The compositeness of each of the Synoptic Gospels is axiomatic, if the 
details of composition still furnish subject for scholarly debate. Is the 
message of the Gospels, then, composite? If so, which elements of their 
teaching possess the highest degree of genuineness? Or to what extent, if 
to any extent, can the actual teaching of Jesus be isolated? 

Bound up with such queries is the important investigation into the 
nature of Judaism, its religion, its laws, its ritual, its parties, and their 
distinctions, in the period of Jesus’ activity and, as well, in the period 
when each gospel reached its present literary form. The question, for in- 
stance, whether Jewish practice in Jesus’ time corresponded to Jewish 
practice in the period that gave rise to the rabbinical writings becomes 
highly important to the understanding of the Gospels.? 

Professor Branscomb has undertaken the study of Jesus’ attitude to- 
ward and interpretation of the Torah, not of all the Scriptures used by 
Jesus and other contemporary Jews. 

The fundamental assumption appears clearly enough that in the Gos- 
pels one finds the message of Jesus used by the evangelist for some pur- 
pose of his own. Original context is seldom, if ever, at hand. Perhaps the 
evangelist himself did not know the original context. Thus the investiga- 
tion is hampered at the outset, since it is probable that some animus, 
some personal bias, some doctrinal leaning of the writer will even uncon- 
sciously modify the atmosphere, if not the real meaning, of a passage. 
Take, for example, the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, where he who 
runs may read the anti-Pharisaic mind of the evangelist. 

The heart of Branscomb’s book is his treatment of the controversies, 
especially in Mark. This is, no doubt, the best phase of the gospel to con- 
sider when attempting to discover the historical attitude of Jesus to legal 
requirements, to institutional loyalty, to ceremoniai ritual. For it is likely 
that, apart from original context as the sayings in these controversies 
may be (note especially Mark 2:13-17, 18-20, 23-28; 3: 1-6; 7: 1-23; and 
10:1-12), these pivotal sayings represent attitudes that correspond to 
other teaching of Jesus found in Mark and elsewhere in which personal 
values are exalted above institutional or ritual traditions. 


* Jesus and the Law of Moses. By Bennett Harvie Branscomb. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1930. xii+296 pages. $2.50. 
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Professor Branscomb’s findings appear to be fairly well established 
upon his exhibit of the documentary facts. He places Jesus in the “main 
stream of Jewish religious life” (p. 256) and considers that he enforced 
“the ethical aspects of Judaism to the neglect of its ceremonial and its 
formal or impersonal elements” (p. 266). This does not make Jesus an 
orthodox Jew, but it does permit him to be genuinely Jewish. ‘He pre- 
pared the way,” says Branscomb, “for the religion of Israel to become 
universal and international in character” (p. 271). 

The volume is heavily documented, well indexed, and provided with 
extensive quotations in Greek. As Greek fares, on the whole, at the 
hands of the compositor, the proportion of missing breathing marks and 
misplaced accents is not high. An excellent example of book-making, this 
volume may be counted also a real contribution to the study of the 
Gospels. 
Ernest W. Burcu 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


THE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS 

Even after a century of critical method in the gospel field, a mature 
scholar hesitates to offer as an initial series of lectures on Jesus either a 
life, as such, or an appraisal of Jesus’ teaching.’ In his four lectures now 
published essentially as delivered at Yale Divinity School in 1930 on the 
newly created John C. Shaffer Foundation, Professor Bacon voices the 
need of sifting what we have rather than adding to the mass. “Not pro- 
duction [of more lives of Jesus] but assimilation is now the problem” 
(p. 8). 

The work as a whole is a critical, constructive appraisal of the sources 
for our information about Jesus. The result is not at all in support of 
the pessimistic statement of a recent writer—not, however, trained in the 
biblical field—who claimed that dependable material about Jesus would 
scarcely provide a normal newspaper obituary notice. On the other hand, 
Professor Bacon rightly stresses the view that as gospel criticism has 
been carried on it becomes more and more apparent that in our progress 
toward Jesus we meet certain writers (the evangelists) who in turn are 
indebted to predecessors who, either orally or in writing, have transmitted 
both what they “received” and what they offer as their interpretation of 
the tradition about Jesus. But we do not reach Jesus himself. 

Since no primary source for the deeds and words of Jesus is at hand, 

* Jesus the Son of God. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1930. x+-152 pages. $1.59. 
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the task of today seems clearly pointed out, namely, to undertake the 
kind of criticism developed in the Yale lectures, not new, of course, but 
emphasized opportunely, and seek to discover the mind of each one of 
these sympathetic handlers of the tradition. Professor Bacon’s own analy- 
sis of all the gospel material here offered is broadly threefold. First comes 
the Petrine gospel, Mark, in which the figure of Jesus stands out as heroic. 
A fine literary parallelism with the story of Joan of Arc adds peculiar 
interest to the analysis of the Markan narrative. Second, one finds the 
parallel sections of Matthew and Luke treated as evidence that back of 
the two gospels lay a written source, called S by Bacon, since he reserves 
the conventional symbol Q for the actual parallels in the canonical 
gospels. The third element or stratum in the tradition is the youngest 
of all, the Fourth Gospel. 

The subjects of the lectures are interestingly devised, with the char- 
acteristics of these three strata in mind. After the introductory lec- 
ture on ‘Why and How We Study the Life of Christ,’’ the Markan nar- 
rative is captioned ‘“‘What the Eye Saw,” the teaching source as ‘What 
the Ear Heard,” the Ephesian gospel as ‘‘What Entered into the Heart of 
Man,” paraphrasing affirmatively I Cor. 2:9, quoted from Isa. 64:4. 
These titles are perhaps more popular than true, after all, for at least a 
fifth of the Markan gospel consists of words placed on Jesus’ lips and by 
the findings of Bacon himself in his Studies in Matthew (1930) much of 
Q was editorially created, thus not “heard” but read. Few will take ex- 
ception to the descriptive title of the lecture on the Fourth Gospel, for 
it may at the same time be in words that did not originate with Jesus 
and also constitute the truest gospel. It is likely that even quite con- 
servative students of the gospels will take comfort in the findings of the 
last lecture. Professor Bacon applauds “‘its emancipation from the sinis- 
ter influence of late-Jewish apocalypse” (p. 135). He approves its chro- 
nology and delights in its improved Christian tone, departing as it does 
from the themes of Jewish rage and despair, with its substitution of the 
Paraclete and a fine God mysticism. 

The little volume will stimulate discussion and probably is to stand as 
a contribution to the American type of form history, when there can be 


said to exist such a school. 
ERNEST W. BuRCH 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS 


The Hale lectureship, offered since 1908 under the auspices of the 
Western Theological Seminary of Evanston, included the lectures of 
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Professor Easton under the classification ““Contemporaneous Church His- 
tory,” the subtitle being “The Progress and Results of Gospel Research.” 

The eight chapters contained in the published form’ of the course 
survey not only the field of source criticism but also that of “pre-synoptic 
tradition,” and non-synoptic tradition (the Fourth Gospel). The lectures 
proceed to the Jewish background of Pharisaic practice as compared with 
latter Talmudic prescription, and then, after examining certain aspects of 
Jesus’ teaching (the Law, the Father, the Kingdom), conclude with a 
sketch of Jesus as he is found in the gospels. 

During the course of his exposition Dr. Easton draws somewhat upon 
his earlier work, The Gospel before the Gospels (1928), and notably justifies 
his reputation as a leading American representative of this newer method 
of approach to the gospels. 

A contribution of the volume is found in the chapter on “Background,” 
in which the conclusion is well supported that Pharisaic teaching and 
usage in the early part of the first Christian century were other than 
those found later in the rabbinical writings. For example, the attitude of 
later rabbis toward apocalypticism was not the same as that of Jesus’ 
contemporary scribes of the Pharisees. But modern Jews are prone to 
view Jesus against a background of later rabbinical attitudes. Easton 
feels confident that one may trace the influence of Jesus himself, through 
Jewish Christian faith and practice, on the development of later rabbin- 
ism. Although plausible, this should not be counted as a conclusion of 
the study. 

The attitude taken toward the non-synoptic tradition seems extreme. 
Oskar Holtzmann, e.g., can offer good reasons for finding historical data 
in the Fourth Gospel, even if didactically used. And Stanton’s monumen- 
tal work cannot be disregarded. Form history itself distinguishes be- 
tween the form itself and the use made of it. For example, in connection 
with the feeding of the five thousand, John introduces a reason for the 
hurried dispatch of the disciples into the boat, namely, the attempt to 
crown Jesus, a datum not found in Mark, where the hurry is unexplained. 
Easton does not seem to sense this supplementation, here and elsewhere. 

The treatment of Jesus’ apocalypticism is conciliatory. Jesus is an 
apocalyptist, but his ethic is not interim ethic. No social element is found 
in Jesus’ teaching, since the Kingdom cannot be on earth. A tendency is 
noted throughout the book toward extreme statements and arbitrary 
conclusions, probably due to the genuine enthusiasm of the lecturer for 
his subject. 

‘Christ in the Gospels. By Burton Scott Easton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. x+210 pages. $1.75. 
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The volume must stand as still another achievement toward that dis- 


tant goal, full understanding of the documents for Jesus’ life and teaching. 
ERNEST W. Burcu 
Garret? BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 


In this volume! Professor Robinson presents a study of the sayings of 
Jesus which is original and unique in method, even though it lays no 
claim to any new conclusions or results. His method is to present the 
historical background of Jesus’ work in some detail and then in large 
degree to let the sayings speak for themselves. Such a method avoids 
two of the most common errors in presentations of the teachings of 
Jesus, that of discussing the sayings in isolation from their age and time 
and therefore robbed of their concrete meaning, and the opposite error 
of never presenting the sayings at all but rather discoursing at great 
length about them. In contrast to the latter method Professor Robinson, 
being wise enough to know that the average reader does not look up ref- 
erences, has made the sayings a major feature of his text. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the history of the Jews from 
the time of Alexander the Great until A.D, 70. The story of the Macca- 
bees, of Herod and his successors, and of the final uprising against the 
Romans is told with considerable detail, after which comes a chapter on 
legalism and the apocalyptic hope. Chapters on the external form of the 
teachings in the gospels and on the early years of Jesus’ life serve as an 
introduction to the discussion of his sayings. In this section the plan is 
to quote the sayings in vigorous modern translation, arranging them un- 
der such topics as “Righteousness of the Heart,” “Entering the King- 
dom,’’ “‘God’s Care for the Individual,” “Self-Denial,’’ and to follow 
most of these groups with a section of comment and interpretation. To 
each chapter is added a list of supplementary readings, and at the end 
of the book there is a very useful list of about fifty titles under the 
heading “‘A Reference Library.’’ This bibliographical material is con- 
fined to works in English. 

The volume is thus planned for readers who have not made extensive 
ventures into theological literature. For such it is well planned and 
executed. The sayings as presented in the text stand out in all their 
vigor and beauty, and the discussions which follow emphasize the pri- 
macy of the ethical and religious aspects of Jesus’ thought. At times one 

* The Sayings of Jesus—Their Background and Interpretation. By Benjamin Willard 
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feels that major topics have been treated inadequately, but such im- 
pressions are due to the author’s desire to bring the sayings themselves 
before the attention of the reader and the consequent necessity of 
sharply limiting his own discussion of them. 

One criticism might be leveled perhaps at the introductory section. 
This occupies virtually a third of the book. It deals almost entirely 
with the political events and court affairs of the two centuries pre- 
ceding and contemporary with Jesus. One could wish that the author 
had devoted more space to the complex social conditions and religious 
movements of Jesus’ own day. With politics and the courts his teaching 
had little to do. As a background to his sayings some of the space thus 
used could have been given more effectively to the economic conditions, 
the social cleavages in Palestinian society, the mixture of races and lan- 
guages, the nature of the Pharisaic movement, the diverse religious tend- 
encies of the day, the relation of Galilee to Jerusalem, etc. These things 
surely throw more light on Jesus’ teachings than the exploits of John 
Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus. This, however, is but to express a 
regret that the author has not carried out even more thoroughly his useful 
and interesting plan of providing in one volume both the historical in- 
troduction to and the content of Jesus’ teachings. 

The publishers have done their work in a particularly attractive way, 
and the book can be commended to those who wish a clearer conception 
of Jesus’ teachings than the gospel compilations provide. 

HARVIE BRANSCOMB 
Duke University 


JESUS’ VIEWS ON THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Dr. Scott’s characteristic ripe scholarship, mature convinctions, bal- 
anced judgment, and clear style are fully apparent in this brief “popu- 
lar” treatise on the teaching of Jesus.t One point he makes, beyond refu- 
tation: the “twofold” character of the hope of the kingdom (as present 
and as future) is as real in the Old Testament, and also in the Rabbinic 
literature, as it is in the Gospels. Apocalyptic eschatology is viewed as 
an inheritance of Jesus, not the essentia] substance of his message. His 
teaching was definitely spiritual, and concerned primarily a renewal of 
the human will here and now, not a divine catastrophe at the end of 
the age. 

A few problems remain unsolved, the more conspicuous by contrast 

* The Kingdom of God in the New Testament. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Mac- 
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with Scott’s usual dexterity and ease in handling them. The significance 
of Jesus himself for the kingdom, i.e., his messiahship, is not satisfactorily 
explained. (Query: Do the New Testament documents, as they now 
stand, permit an adequate answer to the question?) Further, it is surely 
wrong to assume that early Gentile Christianity, in the New Testament 
period and later, “sought to express in new language what appeared. . . . 
the essential meaning of Jesus’ own message”’ (p. 131). Per contra, was it 
not an experience rather than a message which required to be interpreted? 
And is not this a fundamenta}) distinction, to be drawn at every step oj 
the way—from the Easter experience of the disciples, through Paul’s 
teaching, through the pre-Pauline gospel of the “Hellenists,” and likewise 
the quasi-Judaic teaching of the Palestinian church, down to and includ- 


ing later Gentile and early Catholic Christianity? 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW CHURCH HISTORY 


Since the death of Cardinal Hergenréther in 1890 the successive edi- 
tions of his well-known church history have been issued under the editor- 
ship of J. P. Kirsch, a professor in the University of Freiburg and direc- 
tor of the papal institute for archaeology at Rome. Up to 1925 six edi- 
tions of the work, now grown to four volumes, had appeared, the last 
three having been sponsored by Kirsch. Now he and three helpers—A. 
Bigelmair, J. Greven, and A. Veit—are bringing out under their own 
names, but along the same general lines, a series of new volumes designed 
to cover the history of the church from its rise to the present day. Volume 
I of this new Kirchengeschichte treats the history of the church within its 
Graeco-Roman cultural environment, that is, down to the end of the 
seventh century. 

The main body of the text closely reproduces the content, form and 
arrangement of the first volume, of which Professor Kirsch was really the 
author, in the sixth edition of Hergenréther. But the change of type from 
Gothic to Roman, and the extensive bibliographical supplements, are a 
great improvement. The new edition is especially rich in its citations of 
the modern literature of the subject. In addition to the extensive book 
lists incorporated from time to time in the body of the text and in the 
footnotes, almost a hundred pages at the end of the volume are given over 

* Kirchengeschichte: Band I, Die Kirche in der antiken griechisch-rémischen Kultur- 
welt. By Johann Peter Kirsch. St. Louis: B. Herder & Co., 1930. xix+875 pages. 
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entirely to citations of editions of sources and current literature, with 
indications of the specific pages and topics in the earlier discussion on 
which these references have a direct bearing. These features alone are 
sufficient to make the book indispensable for all students, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, who are especially concerned with the history of 
the church. In a work bearing ihe imprimatur of Rome one expects to 
find a specific view of the nature of the church as an institution, just as 
orthodox Protestant historians are disposed to be antipapal and to em- 
phasize history of doctrine in telling the story of Christianity’s past. 
But the volume before us is not a polemical work, although the author is 
entirely loyal to his ecclesiastical institutions, with which he has a thor- 
ough historical familiarity. And the scope of church history is conceived 
ina broad and masterly way. Asa presentation of information, assembled 
in readable form with due regard to proportion in the various parts, this 
Kirchengeschichte will command universal respect, although it enters the 
lists with some notable rivals both Catholic and Protestant. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO STORMY CENTURIES OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Many historians, since the appearance of Volume V, Part II, of Schaff’s 
Church History, have treated in detail limited sections of the period 1300- 
1500; but Dr. Flick’s is the first attempt since made to present in one 
work an adequate treatment of these two stormy centuries.t The work 
has been developed on a plan that admirably puts the significant data in 
their proper proportion. Volume I is divided between the Avignon papacy 
(Part I) and the schism (Part II), and closes with an exposition of the 
arguments which were exchanged about the end of the fourteenth century 
regarding conciliar and papal authority. Volume II narrates the history 
of the councils, with parallel events, from Pisa to Florence (Part III), 
and describes the Renaissance in its bearing on church institutions (Part 
IV). Summaries are provided at suitable intervals, and the final chapter, 
which is numbered xxviii, reviews the negative and positive forces that 
led to the decline of the medieval church and necessitated a new order. 
There is a fair supply of footnotes; usually these are simple references to 
the works consulted. A classified Bibliography is placed at the end of 
each volume, and a complete Index by E. M. White, covering forty- 
eight pages, is appended to Volume IT. 


' The Decline of the Medieval Church. By Alexander Clarence Flick. 2 vols. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. xiv-+398 and xiv-+543 pages. $12.50 for both volumes. 
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The task which the author has set himself is vast, and could perhaps be 
accomplished in a perfectly satisfactory way only by a historian who 
would give to it a lifetime of research. The extent of the source literature 
is itself great, and the authorities to be consulted offer an imposing array. 
When we ask ourselves whether Dr. Flick has mastered these materials, 
the reply must be in the negative. A considerable portion of the litera- 
ture has escaped his search; and the claim of the publishers that the work 
is based upon full source studies is, to say the least, an exaggeration. Dr. 
Flick dismisses Occam’s Dialogue as “‘a vast mass of almost unreadable 
disputation,” although it contains a more radical treatment of the con- 
stitutional question than the De imperatorum et pontificum potestate 
which he summarizes. For the latter he uses the Scholz edition and quite 
neglects the later and more fully annotated edition of Brampton. It is 
likewise characteristic of his neglect of editions in English that he derives 
his knowledge of the early English version of the anonymous Disputatio 
inter clericum et militem from Scholz, instead of consulting A. J. Perry’s 
scholarly edition of this tract published by the Early English Text So- 
ciety (1925). The citations of Marsilius are still more unsatisfactory. It 
is impossible to learn from the footnotes whether he has used for the 
Defensor Goldast’s edition in the Monarchia, or the excerpts provided by 
Scholz, or the English translation of Marshall (1535) which omits some 
chapters. All these works are mentioned, but not in connection with the 
citations. The definitive critical edition of the whole work by Previté- 
Orton seems quite unknown to Dr. Flick, although it appeared two years 
before his own work. Nor does he show familiarity with the more recent 
studies on Marsilius, especially those written in English. The articles by 
Brampton and Previté-Orton in the English Historical Review for 1921 
and 1922, respectively, and the brilliant analysis by Emerton in Harvard 
Theological Studies, Volume VIII (1920), are important contributions to 
which the reader’s attention ought at least to have been called. 

The two most important recent contributions to our knowledge of 
Wyclif and his influence are Miss Deansley’s Lollard Bible (1920) and 
Workman’s admirable John Wyclif (1926). Neither of these has appar- 
ently come to Dr. Flick’s notice, and his treatment of Wyclif is accord- 
ingly antiquated. This is particularly marked in the statement of the 
events and chronology of the reformer’s life. There is no compensating 
familiarity with his works. For a statement regarding his doctrinal opin- 
ions the author resorts to a convenient but misleading list of charges 
framed by the Council of Constance in condemning his teachings. 

In Volume I, Dr. Flick leans heavily upon Haller (Papsttum und Kirch- 
enreform [1903]), even going to him for references to English parliamen- 
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tary legislation (I, 229.) Other German scholars have of course been ex- 
tensively used. Their labors have provided materials for most phases of 
the history. But his reading here too is incomplete. There is a curious 
blunder over Gregory of Heimburg, sometimes known among his con- 
temporaries as George Heimburg. Dr. Flick makes of him two different 
persons, Gregory of Heimberg (sic) (II, 404) and George Heimburg (II, 
477). But he tells us nothing substantial about the writings and struggles 
of this tenacious conciliarist, nor does he seem aware that Brockhaus and 
Joachimsen have devoted biographies to him. 

The volumes have a fine appearance but proof errors are not infre- 
quent. In the Table of Contents “Jack Cade”’ appears as “Jack Code”’; 
and we find old friends disguised as ‘‘Duchene”’ (I, 23), ‘““Baluz’’ (I, 81), 
“Pool” (I, 352), and “Scaff”’ (II, 235). 

But it would be both unfair and ungrateful to Dr. Flick to give the 
impression that because of such defects as have been noted the work is 
valueless or negligible. It has indeed much to commend it to the histori- 
cal student, and if critically read will render a much-needed service. 
The exposition of papal finances (chap. iv and v) and the extensive and 
proportioned treatment of the councils in Part III are sections good 
enough to replace all previous discussions that have appeared in other 
than special works. The whole work is written with exemplary impartial- 
ity. It is not a particularly attractive task to examine the declining 
stage of an institution that has long held the world in awe; and Dr. Flick 
witnesses the distress of the papal church, and records its scandalous 
corruptions, with no unbecoming glee. If scathing judgments are some- 
times made, they are not dictated by ecclesiastical prejudice. While we 
may dissent from some of his minor statements, and criticize his emphases 
here and there, we must recognize the work of a mature judge of histori- 
cal forces who has seen the whole movement of the age in perspective, 
and will not mislead us far. It is the merit of the work that in it we wit- 
ness the constant and involved struggles not merely as the battles of 
ambitious and greedy men, but as conflicts of loyalties and of principles, 
and as battles of the mind in which the ideas that have received expres- 
sion in modern thought and institutions were painfully coming to birth. 
Joun T. MCNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PROTESTANT SOLIDARITY 


Professor McNeill’s very title throws down a welcome challenge to an 
ancient charge against Protestantism which has been too much acquiesced 
in, and indeed too much supported by actions of Protestants—to wit, 
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that it is essentially divisive, fissiparous.' With this idea there has come 
to some power a forecast of the future of Protestantism as destined by 
force of nature to accelerating division and final dissolution. Further- 
more, it has become something of a commonplace that Protestantism is 
not only itself divisive, but also a cause of social disruption. All this Pro- 
fessor McNeill effectively repels in a book which constitutes a first-class 
contribution to the history of the Reformation and the interpretation of 
Protestantism, and to the literature of church union as well. So much does 
he contribute, and with such ample support from sources thoroughly 
commanded, that the best way to review his book is to recite something 
of what he gives us, after saying that his work has additional value by 
its wealth of reference to originals and secondary writings and of apposite 
quotation from them. 

Luther’s understanding of the Christian religion is not individualistic 
but essentially communal. ‘‘Nowhere .... is communion conceived of 
with more vital activity than by Luther.” In this light only is his prin- 
ciple of the priesthood of believers, ‘‘the soul of the Reformation,” rightly 
discerned. “‘ ‘Every man his own priest’ is not for a moment the thought 
of Luther; on the contrary, it is every man his neighbor’s priest.” “The 
priesthood of believers is a doctrine fundamentally unitive. ... . It isa 
phase of communion, and the way of realizing it.”” The doctrine has a 
high ethical content; it obligates believers to mutual love and service. 
Here is enough to require a change of emphasis in teaching about the 
Reformation. To a few writers—Strohl, Holl, and Kattenbusch, for ex- 
ample—Professor McNeill can refer in support of his view; but, as he 
says, for a long time the accepted interpretation has regarded the Refor- 
mation as chiefly an expression of religious individualism. He proceeds 
to show Luther’s interest in the church, and the visible church, as the 
necessary manifestation of the Christian communion which is the church 
invisible. Calvin shows equal interest in the idea of communion, and 
gives a more developed expression of it in plans for church organization. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact, largely forgotten, that the reformers 
would not surrender the word “catholic” to their opponents. A main ob- 
jection of theirs to the Roman church was just the narrowness of its 
“alleged catholicity.’’ They all claimed to belong to the church catholic, 
and in varying degrees they sought realization of its corporate unity. 
The proper principle of this realization they all held to be—here is one of 
the author’s chief interests—that of “conciliarism,” or representative gov- 
ernment, over against that of monarchy. The development of this prin- 
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ciple in the late Middle Ages is sketched, and a continuity is established 
with the reformers. Luther and his followers are shown to have called 
repeatedly for a free general council. This Calvin also desired, even after 
two sessions of Trent. Following this subject into later history, Professor 
McNeill maintains that “‘in the Protestant communions. . . . conciliarism 
has been the normal principle of government.” This needs no argument 
in the case of Calvinism. In Lutheranism and Anglicanism, it is contend- 
ed, conciliar polity has been modified by state encroachment. The action 
of Lutheranism in America, in freedom from the state, is cited in support 
of this, and that of Anglicanism in America might have been cited. 

The second part of the book describes fully early Protestant efforts 
for union. A surprising abundance of detail bears out the author’s asser- 
tion that the leaders of the Reformation were predominantly desirous of 
Christian concord, and that the sources of discord are to be found mainly 
not in their opinions or wishes but in politics. Luther’s ruling spirit here 
appears far more conciliatory than he was at Marburg. Through the ex- 
hibition of his large-minded enduring zeal for union Bucer gains stature. 
The union activities of Calvin, followed by Beza, are shown to have looked 
toward a ‘Europe-wide religious communion,” in which civil power would 
doubtless have had a place. Another sign of cohesiveness is Cranmer’s 
persistent endeavor after a general Protestant conference. One result of 
all this is to disprove the oft-repeated judgment that early Protestantism 
was wholly nationalistic in its sympathies and workings. Here it appears 
as persistently international. The unitive tendencies displayed in the 
Reformation are followed as they manifested themselves in the too-little- 
known endeavors of Calixtus, Dury, Comenius, Leibnitz, and others in the 
seventeenth century. In this time the great preventive of union was not 
the theological differences of the churches but state control. Erastianism 
Professor McNeill considers in general a force against unity. The split- 
tings of Scottish Presbyterianism, often cited as a proof of the divisive- 
ness of Protestantism, almost all occurred, he says, ‘“over some question 
of submission or resistance to state interference.” Even in the eighteenth 
century, when church life was generally weak, he finds signs of the spirit 
of unity. 

The modern revival of union activity is seen as beginning obscurely 
about a century ago. From the Reformation to this point Professor Mc- 
Neill has traced a continuous stream of Protestant striving for union. 
In the modern period events in this field are too familiar to call for full 
treatment in this book. The Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral receives 
consideration, and with it the obstacle to union presented by the question 
of orders. Professor McNeill thinks that any attempt at union without 
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mutual recognition of ministries would be a mistake, but also that a 
“representative episcopate”’ is congenial to Protestantism. Three achieve- 
ments are chosen for special mention: those in Canada, Scotland, and 
South India. 

The union movement has now so far broadened, Professor McNeill 
says, that its future depends upon the leaders and the people of all 
churches. Union will come when they desire it. He pleads that in efforts 
to this end there shall not be neglect of the principles revealed in the his- 
tory which he has expounded, and of the resources bequeathed through it. 
“The most enduring elements” in Protestantism, in his view, lie in the 
idea of the church as the fellowship of Christians, exercising ‘a mutual 
priesthood,” carrying the ethical values of their communion into the en- 
vironing society, practicing a catholicity covering the whole range of 
truth, and organized in representative fashion. ‘In an age which craves 
a religion that will integrate the social order, these elements should be 
of the highest value.” 

The tragic record of Protestant sectarianism is not annulled by this 
book, but it is powerfully counterbalanced. No one can read it without 
thinking more nobly of Protestantism. Perhaps it has some remoteness 
from American church problems. American Protestants in general have 
little realizing sense of religious history, and are overwhelmingly practi- 
cal. They will be moved to union and affected in work for it by modern 
practical considerations more than by history. Furthermore, there are 
considerable areas of our Protestantism where ideas will not be strongly 
recommended because they have been drawn from the Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and Anglican past. But what Professor McNeill says ought to be 
known widely, because he brings not only much increase of historical 
intelligence, but also stores of power for unity. 


RosBert Hastincs NICHOLS 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RELIGION IN THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


That religion played an important part in the Spanish conquest of 
America has been recognized by many writers, but no one has made it a 
special subject of research until the present undertaking. In bringing to- 
gether materials, many of them for the first time appearing in English, 
relating to this most interesting and important aspect of the conquest of 
the New World, Mr. Braden has rendered a most useful service,' not alone 

t Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico. By Charles S. Braden. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1930. xv-+344 pages. $3.50. 
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to students of the history of Hispanic America, but also to those whose 
special interest is in the study of religions. 

To appreciate the religious zeal with which the Spanish conquerors 
were imbued it is necessary to gain an understanding of fifteenth-century 
Spanish religion. This Mr. Braden supplies in an early chapter on ‘‘Reli- 
gion in Spain at the Time of the Conquest.’’ The long struggle with the 
Moors had created a crusading spirit, and the Spanish conquerors came 
to America armed with royal commissions in which the duty of the propa- 
gation of the faith is made most important. The principal object of King 
Philip II was to preserve the purity of the faith and to spread it beyond 
the seas. Cortes considered himself a providential agent in spreading the 
true faith and thought of his Mexican expedition as a holy crusade. The 
Spaniards who conquered Mexico were the children of the generation 
which had expelled the last of the Moors from Spain, and they came to 
the New World, peopled by barbarians, with a burning zeal to extend 
the Catholic faith and to rescue countless souls from idolatry and canni- 
balism. Indeed, the same battle-cries which had been heard on the battle- 
fields of Spain in the wars with the Moors were now heard on the battle- 
fields of the New World where the Spaniards were engaged in fighting 
the American infidels. The Spanish treatment of the American natives 
can be understood only in the light of the Moorish background. 

In chapter iii the religion of the Aztecs at the time of the conquest is 
described. This part of the study contains little that has not been made 
familiar to us through the classic account of Prescott in his Conquest of 
Mexico (Vol. I, Book I), though Mr. Braden is by no means dependent 
upon Prescott’s researches for his treatment. The high character and 
devotion of the early missionaries are interestingly set forth in chapter v, 
together with an enlightening description of the methods used in the con- 
version of the natives. The early priests were particularly skilful in mak- 
ing use of existing native habits and practices in accomplishing their ends, 
and the success of the early Franciscan missionaries is most astonishing. 
The study ends with an account of the organization of the native church 
and an appraisal of the results of the efforts of the missionaries, and of the 
influences exerted upon Roman Catholic Christianity in Mexico by the 
native religion. This excellent study is rounded out with a critical essay 
on sources and an imposing ten-page Bibliography in which Spanish titles 
abound. 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A NEW TEXTBOOK ON THEOLOGY 

The Doctrine of God is that unique and unusual book, a textbook that is 
interesting. Better still, it isa textbook on theology." It certainly belongs 
in a class with Patrick’s introduction to philosophy, The World and Its 
Meaning. Higher praise cannot be given to any book of this sort. By the 
same token, any limited review is bound to be inadequate. 

The book is divided into two equal parts. The first half deals with the 
province of theology, the last part with the doctrine of God. Throughout 
one feels constantly a deep satisfaction at the calm presentation of con- 
flicting views, the scope of the literature surveyed, and the range of 
scholarship displayed. This book does not so much settle problems as 
teach us to ask the right questions. The student who wants a Baedeker 
for the interesting land of theological speculation can do no better than 
to equip himself with The Doctrine of God, since it is the long-needed mod- 
ern substitute for William Newton Clarke’s Outline of Christian Theology. 

Samples of the writer’s positive attitudes indicate the direction his 
thinking has taken. ‘““To attempt to save religion at the expense of its 
truth is a hopeless endeavor. Religion without ‘faith’ is a contradiction in 
terms. There is and can be no such thing as a purely scientific or this- 
worldly religion. Belief in a super-world is essential to religion” (pp. 37- 
38). The various humanisms of our time are “an effort to get the ethical 
benefits of religion without religion” (p. 44). “Philosophic naturalism 
ends in a vacuous ejaculation of wonder’’ (p. 60). Since Montague’s plea 
in Beltef Unbound for “a sanctionless morality” and Huxley’s insistence 
on “a religion without revelation,’? Knudson’s pronounced beliefs will 
win careful reading. 

One appreciates the frank candor with which Knudson acknowledges 
the difficulties science has put in the way of religion. 

The scientific world-view is capable of a religious interpretation, but it has 
inherent in it a naturalistic prejudice which it is not easy to overcome. Then, 
too, when purged of this prejudice, it does not lend itself so readily to a Christian 
interpretation as did the older geocentric and creationist view. We have here, 
consequently, a persistent source of difficulty between religion and science. 
This difficulty, however, is psychological rather than logical [p. 144]. 

The faith that underlies scientific knowledge is not, it is true, religious 
faith. But from the epistemological point of view the two kinds of faith are in 
principle alike, since both consist in assuming the objective reality of ideals 
whose existence cannot be demonstrated. The ideal in one case is cognitive 
and in the other ethical. But both are assumed to be real [p. 82]. 
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One wonders whether enough has been made, at this point, of the trend 
to pan-illusionism as it is brought to focus in Vaihinger’s The Philosophy 
of “as if” and De Gaultier’s Le fiction universelle. 

~ In the second half of the book the author turns to his specific problem. 
In the history of Christian theology there are three main problems with 
reference to God that have been discussed. They are: the existence of 
God, his attributes, the Trinity. The Trinity, of course, is a specifically 
Christian problem. The attributes have undergone a process of progres- 
sive reduction so that our main interest now centers in three: absolute- 
ness, personality, and goodness. God’s existence is of universal concern. 
Such is the outline. 

Very consistently Knudson tests the validity of our beliefs by their 
power to satisfy our needs. His test is psychological rather than logical. 
Again, an example of his reasoning must suffice. 

“Under the influence of this positivistic view of reality efforts have been 
made to redefine God in such a way as to eliminate the older metaphysical 
implications of the term and yet to retain the idea of his real existence.”’ 
He is, for instance, said to be real in the same sense as alma mater, Uncle 
Sam, and humanity, though in a “greater” degree. He is “reality ideal- 
ized’’; he is ‘experienced reality taken in a socialized way’’; he is “‘the 
Spirit of the world of living beings, taken in their associated and ideal 
experience.”’ Or from a slightly different point of view he is identified 
with a part or aspect of nature. He is said to be that “‘most subtle and 
intimate complexity of environmental nature which yields the greatest 
good when right adjustment is made.” 

In this redefinition of God it is evident that he is not regarded as real 
in the same sense as is that larger nature of which he forms a part. It is, 
indeed, stated that “his reality is as demonstrable as the world itself,” 
but the world or nature is manifestly thought of as the more inclusive 
and original reality. It is real in the metaphysical sense of the term, 
while God is real only in a secondary sense as a part or product of nature. 
No individuality or independent activity is ascribed to him. He may be 
spoken of as “the Power which makes for righteousness,” but this is only 
in an accommodated sense. He is, rather, a law or process, and is real 
only in the sense in which a law or social group is real. If a deeper reality 
is attributed to him, it is in a pantheistic sense. The system under con- 
sideration, however—if it may be called a system—is far from being a 
consistent pantheism. It is a compound of positivism, naturalism, pan- 
theism, and sociology, together with a dash of platonic idealism and a 


persistent profession of empiricism. In such a fusion—if not confusion— 
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of different points of view it is not always easy to determine exactly 
what is meant by the various statements concerning God. But it is clear 
that he is not to be regarded as the ultimate ground of the universe. He is 
a part or aspect or expression of it. 

In so far as he is identified with a social process, or a social group, ora 
social ideal, or some observable phase of nature, it may perhaps be justly 
claimed that he is as demonstrably real as the world about us, but he is 
not real in the only sense in which religion is interested in his reality, 
What religion is alone concerned about is a righteous and loving will 
upon which the world is dependent. No social process, no phase of the 
natural order, no vague universa)] can fill out the religious idea of Deity. 
For religion God must be an individual, absolute, and personal being. 
At least such is the Christian view. And the fundamental question of 
religion is whether such a being exists. Existence as applied to him means, 
therefore, metaphysical existence, an independent, dynamic, and spiritual 
mode of being”’ (pp. 210-12). 

Ultimately, of course, Knudson’s theism is in the tradition of Schleier- 
macher, Troeltsch, and Otto. He finds in the structure of human personal- 
ity, of the human mind, the verification of religious faith. He contends, 
repeatedly, for a status for religious faith as independent as the faith that 
underlies all the ideal interests of mankind, science, art, morality, and 
religion. 

Our knowledge of ultimate reality is subjectively conditioned. Volitional 
and moral factors enter into it so that it would more properly be called faith 
than knowledge. Faith, it is true, may become so vivid as to take on a perceptual 
form; but this holds true only of the more extreme type of mysticism. As a rule, 
it moves on a different plane, and confusion may result from assimilating it too 
closely to sense-perception and scientific knowledge. Certainly, our perception 
or knowledge of God is quite different from our perception or knowledge of the 
phenomenal order. The former is volitionally and morally conditioned in a way 
that the latter is not. That faith has an object is emphatically true, and from 
this point of view we may speak of it as religious perception or religious experi- 
ence or religious knowledge. But we need to be on our guard against being led 
astray by these terms. They by no means guarantee the validity of our faith. 
By whatever name or terms faith may be known or described, it is still faith, 
and as such differentiates itself from mere perception. It does not become more 
objective, nor more certain, nor more immediate because of the partial analogy 
that exists between it and sense-experience [pp. 226-27]. 

MILEs H. KRUMBINE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE THEOLOGY OF DR. TENNANT 

With the appearance of Dr. Tennant’s second volume,’ a notable addi- 
tion to the literature of philosophical theism is completed. The purpose 
of the book is to present a compendious critical discussion of “those tracts 
of philosophy which have bearing on the cognitive basis of religion”’ 
(I, v). Starting from a vigorous and acute examination of the facts and 
principles of psychology, the author proceeds to examine the processes 
of human dealings with the world in the way of valuation, knowledge, 
and belief; to show why the world thus envisaged seems to call for a 
teleological reading; and to define, as the most reasonable completion 
thereof, a sharply drawn theistic view. 

Among the avowedly theological books with which I am acquainted, 
this one stands out by reason of a quite unusual degree of clarity and 
“tough-mindedness.”’ The author declares from the outset his sole alle- 
giance to “empiricism” and “phenomenalism”; and to what can be 
known, on these terms, about human selves and the physical world, as 
the sole basis for reasonable belief in God. Any direct inference from mor- 
al imperatives or “religious experience” he renounces, along with all a 
priori proofs. Though “empiricism” and ‘“Sphenomenalism” are both used 
in special senses, which he defines with some care, they indicate fairly 
enough the line he actually follows; and the discussion maintains a level 
of critical vigor and sobriety the more refreshing because it is certainly 
not most familiar in theological writing. To say that I find his conclu- 
sions, in general, as satisfactory as his attitude and method is bracing, is, 
perhaps, not to the point, but the fact is so; and since I shall notice later a 
number of what seem to be weaknesses in the discussion, I desire to record 
as emphatically as possible my appreciation of its conspicuous clarity, 
strength, and persuasiveness. 

In the psychological section, and indeed throughout the discussion, 
the influence of James Ward is strongly marked and repeatedly avowed. 
The analysis of cognition is a revised version of Kant’s: a version which 
has much in common with Dewey’s more recent expressions (though 
Dewey is nowhere mentioned), but which goes with Kant, not Dewey, 
in the capital matter of distinguishing noiimena from phenomena, and 
differs from both in affirming that, through the latter, the former can to 
an important degree be known. The noiimena] or “ontal” (‘‘actual,” 
“real”) world thus known is interpreted in the evolutionary manner of 


' Philosophical Theology. Vol. 1, The Soul and Its Faculties, Vol. 11, The World, the 
Soul, and God. By F. R. Tennant. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928, 1930. xvi+422 
and xiv-+276 pages. Vol. I, $6.50; Vol. II, $5.00. 
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such discussions as Hobhouse’s Development and Purpose, with glimpses 
of an underlying pampsychism like Ward’s; while the theism in which this 
view issues, for Dr. Tennant, is developed by way of comment on the 
familiar problems as to the creatorhood, personality, and attributes of 
God, the significance of evil, and the basic relations of God to the world 
and men. These hints are enough, perhaps, to suggest that the chief 
interest of the book lies, not in any attempt to expound a theory novel 
in content, but rather in its unusually well-sustained effort to synthesize 
a richly varied body of ideas, most of them familiar in diverse contexts, 
into one consistent, critical, thoroughly modern view. It is surely need- 
less to add that just now, few more useful services than this could be 
rendered to theological theory. 

The argument is closely woven and cumulative enough to make any 
summary unfair, and its general character has been indicated, perhaps 
sufficiently, in the preceding paragraphs. I venture to notice, therefore, 
without any pretense at a résumé, certain leading ideas the treatment of 
which seems inconclusive. In each instance there is, I think, a lapse from 
the author’s special sort of empiricism, which seems to me in somewhat 
unstable equilibrium between the two positions which in scholastic slang 
would be called ‘“‘conceptualism”’ and “moderate realism.’’ And these 
lapses seem to point, in each instance, the need for revision toward a view 
that would do fuller justice to both the data of experience and the de- 
mands of logic than “‘conceptualism” can do. It seems to me not impos- 
sible to be at once more scrupulously empirical and more dialectically 
exacting—though no doubt that is much easier to say than to do! At any 
rate, here are my queries. 

1. The knowability of the human self. It is a bold and welcome fea- 
ture of Dr. Tennant’s argument that he meets without compromise the 
various attempts to dispense with the “‘soul,”’ in the sense of a unitary 
and enduring subject of conscious experience, without which experience as 
actually forthcoming is not interpretable. But, like Kant and Ward, he 
denies that the “pure ego,” though known, is directly apprehended. He 
has not their reasons for the denial, however, for (a) he holds that “sub- 
jective states and acts” (I, 78 n.) are directly apprehended (which seems 
to require that his term “attention” be extended to cover instances of 
non-sensory as well as of sensory “acquaintance” [cf. I, 28, 42-43]), and 
(b) he does not hold consistently that no specific qualitative character 
(quale) can be ascribed to the ego (cf. I, 77, ‘‘qualitylessness, or trans- 
parency, of the ego,” with I, 79 n., “having fewer empirical qualities” 
[italics mine], and with I, 96 and 105, “‘idiosyncrasy”). Moreover, he him- 
self derives knowledge of the ego—which, after all, is just the enduring 
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subject of consciousness—from the proposition that “consciousness in- 
volves a subject” (I, 77), though he denies that there is ‘“‘presentation of 
the subject.”’ But one must inquire, then, by what right it is affirmed that 
consciousness involves a subject. Whence comes the basic idea “‘subject”’ 
in the first place, if not from an actual experience in which an actual sub- 
ject is presented? And if not thence, what is the warrant, on the author’s 
own principles (I, 65-66), for supposing that the idea ‘“‘subject”’ is veri- 
tably applicable to actuality at all? Both more unhesitant empiricism and 
more drastic analysis seem needed here. 

2. The origin and significance of ideas. The instance just referred to 
indicates a sort of inconclusiveness that marks the whole treatment of 
ideas, fresh and suggestive as that often is. I cannot go into the matter 
here, further than to say that (a) the account of ideas as originating, with- 
out exception, through simple abstraction from percepts in which they 
are discoverable, seems to me not to cover all cases—e.g., straight lines, 
perfect circles, etc., which seem rather suggested by than simply isolable 
from perceptual experience, and that (0) if these be called merely ‘‘thought- 
given fictions” (I, 65), none the less their origin, their logical interrelations 
whereby they may form “systems” (cf. I, 203, 210), and their relations 
to the actual or perceptible world, whereby they may prove useful for 
prediction and control (cf. I. 213, etc.), require much more precise ex- 
amination than they here receive. 

3. The relation of God and the world. When, having vindicated the 
reasonableness of theistic theory by approach from the side of the human- 
ly perceptible world, Dr. Tennant returns upon the world in an effort to 
define the relations which God may be thought to hold thereto, he shows 
the same keen sense for probabilities and human values as in the earlier 
sections. But I cannot escape the impression that, moved, it would seem, 
by some conviction not strictly derived from the facts examined, he does 
less than full justice, now and then, both to probabilities and to his own 
empirical principles. Again, unfortunately, I can only point, without 
argument this time, to his insistence on the unconditioned creatorhood of 
God. Hereby, as it seems to me, (a) an idea—absolute creation—is em- 
ployed which is admittedly not derivable from experience (II, 125, yet 
cf. p. 143), and which I cannot see to be necessarily ‘“‘implied in the teleo- 
logical interpretation of the world” (p. 124), unless it were held that the 
world is teleologically ordered throughout, which his earlier argument (pp. 
78-113) by no means requires; and (6) the problem of physical evil is 
made so acute that in trying to deal with it, the author is driven to invoke 
“the inexorability of logic, the compatibility of things” (II, 201), in the 
midst of an argument which seeks definitely both to deny limitations, 
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other than self-appointed limitations, of God’s sovereignty, and to dis- 
parage the metaphysical importance of “logic.” 

These lapses seem to me significant just because they are not mere in- 
advertences: they are organic to the course of the argument, and bear 
witness, in part, to Dr. Tennant’s own “reasonableness,’’ which has 
proved too strong for his a priori commitment to a particular sort of em- 
piricism! My strong persuasion is that the empiricism needed is one freed 
from distrust of the insights that have been won by “‘rationalists.”’ One 
may be permitted to wish, for example, that Dr. Tennant’s distrust had 
not prevented him from reading with more sympathy such theories as 
original Platonism, to which he refers frequently, disparagingly, and, if I 
may say so, inexactly, and at last (II, 151-52) with really grievous un- 
fairness, though his own debt to Plato clearly is large. For myself, it is 
neither surprising nor disappointing to find in the work of a vigorous, 
hard-headed empiricist like Tennant or Dewey what seems to me unwill- 
ing need for and unsought kinship with the Platonic line. It may con- 
ceivably promise a time when clannish polemics can be adjourned in 
favor of co-operative attack on the persisting problems that seem to be 
fairly common. 

R. L. CALHOUN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE PROGRESS OF BUCHMANISM 


This book? is a series of autobiographical, but anonymous, statements, 
comparable to Begbie’s Twice-Born Men. After the converts have told 
their stories, the editor adds his own; includes an account of the recent 
visits of Buchman to India and South Africa; and concludes with a sketch 
of the origin and the basic philosophy of the movement. 

As the title indicates, the principle of “guidance,” so central in the 
movement, is stressed in each of the thirteen cases reported. If these cases 
were somewhat fuller, they would furnish the psychologist of religion some 
valuable materials on conversion under modern conditions. As it is, they 
remain unimpressive except to those who are already convinced. Since 
the volume is obviously for propagandist purposes (a flier is inserted con- 
taining an appeal to the reader), this is a serious defect. However, to the 
person interested in knowing further what this recent religious movement 
is about, the last sixteen pages will give a useful summary. English read- 
ers can, however, get this from the American publications of the move- 

* Unter Gottes Fiihrung. By J. F. Laun. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1931. 220 pages. 
M. 4.50 and 3.00. 
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ment, which had its inception here before it became the Oxford Group in 
England. 
It is another reminder that intelligent people’s religion may have little 
to do with their intellect. 
Epwin Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TAGORE’S HIBBERT LECTURES 


This is a book for everyone: a book whose human interest and pervad- 
ing charm assure it a wide appeal and lasting value.’ It is not a philosoph- 
ical work, as its author repeatedly warns us; in fact, its one semiphilosoph- 
ical chapter (the first) may well be omitted. Its value is religious and 
poetical: like the essays of Emerson it is primarily a document of the 
spiritual life. 

To some readers the title may be a little misleading: for “the religion 
of man” which Tagore presents to us is very far indeed from the “religion” 
of our American ‘“‘humanists.” It is essentially cosmic in its nature, and 
the name, which the poet has given it, is apparently intended to distin- 
guish it from the impersonal pantheism of much of Indian thought. He 
is, of course, far from dogmatic in his attitude, and is willing to believe 
that other views of divinity may be nearer right than his: but whether 
right or wrong his idea of the divine essence is of ‘“‘the Eternal Person 
manifested in all persons. It may be one of the numerous manifestations 
of God, the one in which is comprehended Man and his Universe. But 
we can never know or imagine Him as revealed in any other conceivable 
universe so long as we remain human beings.” 

Among the most interesting parts of the book are the three chapters 
in which Tagore describes his own religious development, and his ideal 
for the school he has founded at Santiniketan. Education, he insists, 
should find a place for the noncivilized parts of human nature as well as 
for the civilized and tamed. “For our perfection we have to be vitally 
savage and mentally civilized: we should have the gift to be natural with 
nature and human with human society.”’ The plea of the book through- 
out is for a fairer balance in our lives, for a richness that does not surrender 
simplicity, a humanism that has its large place for the cosmic. Nowhere is 
this union of different, but by no means incompatible, ideals more needed 
than in the relations between East and West. In one of his chapters 
Tagore describes the glowing admiration for the Western spirit of effi- 


* The Religion of Man (The Hibbert Lectures for 1930). By Rabindranath Tagore. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 244 pages. $2.50. 
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ciency which filled his heart on his first youthful visit to Europe, and his 
earnest wish “that the introspective vision of the universal soul, which 
an Eastern devotee realizes in the solitude of his mind, could be united 
with this spirit of its outward expression in service, the exercise of will in 
unfolding the wealth of beauty and well-being from its shy obscurity to 
the light.” 
JAmes Bissett Pratt 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


RELIGION FOR SOPHISTICATED PARENTS 


Every year multitudes of young people, soon to be parents, graduate 
from our colleges and universities in a state of religious unsettlement. 
For themselves, they would be content to drift through life in a state of 
“benevolent agnosticism,” indifferent to organized religion and too busy 
to work out a philosophy of life of their own; but when children come, they 
are obliged to take responsibility, either for withholding religious instruc- 
tion, or for giving it. In either case, they are perplexed; and it is rather 
striking to note how many of them (as part of the adult education move- 
ment) are getting together in groups to talk over their difficulties. As a 
textbook for parents’ classes of this kind, it would be hard to improve 
upon Professor Aubrey’s new book." 

The author wisely makes no attempt to work out a complete religious 
philosophy, nor to give specific educational directions. He knows his 
sophisticates too well. What he does attempt to do, and what he succeeds 
in doing with admirable clarity and simplicity, is to present a “minimum”’ 
conception of religion which puts so little strain upon faith that anyone 
can accept it, while at the same time opening the way to larger and more 
adventurous conceptions. 

The book falls roughly into two divisions: a psychological section 
(origin and nature of religion, religious infantilism and maturity, meaning 
of God, and function of prayer) and a historical section (significance of 
Jesus, and development of Christianity), leading up to the final problem 
of “What the Intellectual Can Do with Institutional Religion.”” The more 
successful part is the psychological section, where the challenge of a ra- 
tional and mature, but emotionally satisfying, religion is put in terms 
that can hardly fail to be convincing to a generation fed upon mental 
hygiene and psychoanalysis. Intellectuals will find their own psychologi- 
cal shortcomings sympathetically understood, clearly diagnosed, and 

* Religion and the Next Generation. By Edwin Ewart Aubrey. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1931. xi+188 pages. $2.00. 
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wisely prescribed for. The historical part of the book is by comparison 
somewhat “‘thin,” and deficient in appreciative sensibility. The chapter 
on “Where Our Religion Came From”’ is a miracle of compression (from 
primitive man to liberal Protestantism in thirty-five pages!), but one 
fears lest such cavalier treatment of the past may tend to confirm our 
sophisticated parents in their attitude of “pure contemporaneity.” 


WALTER M. Horton 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


THE PARADOX OF PESSIMISM 


Rarely does one find such broad scholarship in this age of specializa- 
tion as Professor Radoslav A. Tsanoff reveals in his treatment of the great 
pessimists of history.t He begins with the great religions, every one of 
which has painted in blackest colors the evils of existence. Present-day 
liberalism is unique among the great religions (if we can call it a great 
religion) in its insistence on optimism concerning the observable world. 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, have all given full rec- 
ognition to the misery and futilities of life. Recurring references to Job 
run throughout the entire book. 

Fine studies are made of the life and teachings of Leopardi, Vigny, 
Pascal, Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, Mainlander, and others. There is 
thorough examination of the pessimistic statements of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
St. Augustine, Pierre Bayle, Goethe, Shakespeare, Christian-Medieval 
writers. The whole of European civilization is sifted to find its notes of 
pessimism. Always there seems to be sympathetic understanding of the 
individuals studied. Also, humor is not lacking, and Mr. Tsanoff finds it 
among the pessimists. ‘‘A pessimist is one who fears that this is the best 
of all possible worlds.” ‘“‘God’s only excuse is that he really does not 
exist.” “Our religion . . . . is unquestionably divine, since seventeen cen- 
turies of imposture and imbecility have not destroyed it.” 

The Promethean note of defiance is also recorded. In the face of God’s 
cold indifference to human suffering, even to Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, Vigny writes: 


“ 


....and silence cold will be my one reply 
To God’s eternal silence and to Gud's disdain.’ 


’ 


“T love the majesty of man’s unyielding pain.”’ 


"The Nature of Evil. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 
447 pages. $3.00. 
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Leopardi writes: 
. . Now scorn thyself, scorn Nature, 
Scorn the brute power whose reign 
We know but by our woes, which are its pastime; 
Scorn all that is, for all is vain, vain, vain. 
Lord and creator of all things, unfathomed 
Iniquity, consummate power and consummate 
Intelligence, eternal 
Fountain of woes, director of all motion. .... 


Again the words of James Thompson are noted: 


Who is most wretched in this dolorous place? 

I think myself; yet I would rather be 

My miserable self than He, than He 

Who formed such creatures to His own disgrace. 

Byron’s pessimism is described, especially as it is portrayed in the 
poem Cain, where Cain is represented as horrified at the pleasure God 
seems to take in the suffering and blood of animals when a sacrifice of 
fruit and vegetables could be made without the suffering of innocent 
creatures. He rushes up to Abel to protest against the outrage and in the 
struggle Abel is killed. Thus Cain becomes typical of all mankind. His 
highest and noblest aspirations bring on the greatest horror. The supreme 
evil of life lies in the fact that men can imagine and aspire to heights which 
their powers of achievement cannot attain. 

The conclusion that Mr. Tsanoff reaches is that pessimism, like scepti- 
cism, involves a self-contradiction. We cannot justify scepticism with- 
out using the very reason which scepticism claims cannot be used. So 
also the pessimist, in his very defiance, scorn, and condemnation of the 
evils of existence, displays a nobility which is precious. It is only when 
men become complacent and optimistic in the midst of conditions as they 
are, accepting with contentment evil conditions as though they were good, 
that we have a truly hopeless state of affairs. ‘“Few things are as depress- 
ing and disgusting as men’s actual toleration and even enjoyment of 
ignoble conditions and ways of life... .. ‘The dog returning to his vomit 
again; and the sow that had washed, to wallowing in the mire.’ ” 

When Tolstoy sought out the masses submerged in the slums of Mos- 
cow, trying to save them from poverty and filth of body and soul, their 
condition made him more miserable than it made them. Indeed, they dis- 
played a dull contentment or even frivolous gaiety in their wretched estate. 
It is the man who has the sensitivity, insight, and idealistic imagination 
to be miserable and pessimistic in the world as it is, who gives to the world 
its greatest value. This outreach after the good in the midst of what is 
not good, and the consequent condemnation of the world as it is, is what 
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gives to the world its supreme worth. This is the paradox of pessimism. 
“Man’s glory is his misery” said Pascal, one of the most miserable and 
noble of men. In this sense it is suffering which alone makes the world 
precious, beautiful, and good. The vulture of Prometheus, the cross of 
Christ, the aspiration which is the source of all anguish—these alone make 
the world worthy of our love and service. The pessimism and misery of 
human life are what give to it all the nobility and grandeur that it has. 
Henry N. WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE FAMILY AND CHRISTIANITY 


In a study of the family, which is one of the Century Company’s 
series of Catholic College textbooks,? Dr. Schmiedeler, who is professor of 
sociology at St. Benedict’s College, has brought together the results of 
wide reading, independent investigation, and mature thought. The chap- 
ters are well arranged, and the material is wisely chosen. Doubtless it is 
to be expected that some points in a treatment of family problems by a 
member of the Catholic clergy would not be fully convincing to some who 
are outside that fellowship. For example, the idealization of the family 
as it existed in the Middle Ages, serving as the basis of his treatment of 
the “Integrated Family” in Part I, seemed to be overdrawn. At that 
time, from the author’s point of view, society was wholly Christian, and 
romantic love was at its best. The colonial situation in America was rec- 
ognized as somewhat comparable, in that it provided a setting very favor- 
able to family life. In contrast with these earlier times, the modern day, 
with its pleasure philosophy, its distortion of romantic love, its evils such 
as abortion and birth control, and other modern trends, seems almost 
wholly undesirable. The happiest places remaining are the little islands 
of medieval or rural simplicity which remain in the midst of the modern 
world. 

In the second part of the book, when the author has dropped the homi- 
letical tone and the idealization of the past which mark his early treat- 
ment, he gives a very good picture of the present situation as it is affected 
by such factors as the industrial revolution, the machinofacturing culture, 
urbanization, the entrance of woman into industry, and the new leisure. 
The treatment of family tensions and of the causes and effects of broken 
homes is a valuable part of the book. As might be expected, divorce is 
looked upon as an evil to which not even the slightest entering wedge 
ought to be accorded. 

* An Introductory Study of the Family. By Edgar Schmiedeler. New York: Cen- 


tury Co., 1930. xi+384 pages. $2.50. 
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Part III, dealing with “Reintegration,” provides a wealth of wisdom 
on such matters as preparation for marriage and the qualifications to be 
looked for in a mate. All this is sure to be of practical value to the stu- 
dents who follow this course. Very interesting is the setting-forth of the 
essential points in the laws of the church on marriage, and the diversity 
of laws of the states on the same matters. So also is the presentation of 
the writer as to the way in which the confessional helps to socialize the 
individual for marriage, and to deal helpfully with rising points of mis- 
understanding or tension in family experience. The problem of education 
for family-building, both in general terms, and in specific matters of ad- 
justment of personality and of sex experience, is rightly stressed. 

Looking at the book as a whole, one thinks of it as providing a large 
amount of useful material on the family, treated with sociological in- 
sight, and with a good knowledge of literature and research in this field. 
At the end of each chapter is a short list of thought-provoking questions 
and a bibliographical section. It ought to provide the basis fora valuable 
course in Catholic colleges, and it will be useful as a reference work in 
any others. Its significance for American thought is that it sets forth the 
stable, though perhaps somewhat static, philosophy of marriage which is 
held by a large portion of our population, and which is being imparted 
to its leaders of tomorrow. L. Foster Woop 

COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS 


The International Missionary Council at Jerusalem, with its emphasis 
upon the central place of Jesus in the Christian message, offers the stimu- 


lus for an excellent discussion of the place of Jesus in the educative proc- 
ess.* The author deals with the failure of traditional methods in religious 
education, the place of religion in the total education of the growing per- 
son, and the content, method, and scope of religious education. The au- 
thor accepts the modern trends in religious education and believes them 
to be in keeping with the basic procedures employed by the Great Teach- 
er. For him the objective of all education is the development of personal- 
ity. Inasmuch as religion, particularly the Christian religion, places its 
supreme emphasis upon personal values, it has for him a functional value 
in all education. He insists that religion should be interpreted as having 
relation, not only to all the subjects in the school curriculum, but to every 
aspect of practical life. 

In the specific procedure of religious education the author holds that 

“ Christ and Modern Education. By Charles E. Raven. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1930. 223 pages. $1.75. 
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religious education should seek its center in worship and practical ac- 
tivities rather than in instruction. He would find its content in the basic 
teachings of Jesus, which, as he shows from the gospel memoirs, are direct- 
ly related to the situations, the problems, and the needs which the persons 
whom Jesus taught faced. These basic teachings are to him, notwith- 
standing the superficial differences among Christian sects, the substantial 
operative ideas and beliefs of Christianity. 

Taking the oldest gospel tradition, he analyzes the teaching methods 
of Jesus and finds them in striking agreement with the more recent trends 
in modern educational theory and practice. Since his method was used 
primarily with adults, the author suggests that its basic method needs to 
be modified for children and adolescents, and suggests specifically how 
this should be done. 

One of the most valuable contributions of the book grows out of the 
insight into the place of the educational procedure in the operations of 
the total parish, including preaching, the care of souls, and the mission- 
ary approach as well as in the more specifically specialized procedures 
of the church school. This is in keeping with a recent and rapidly growing 
trend of thought in American theory and practice. 

The book is modern in its theological positions and sound in its educa- 
tional assumptions. While it will not add anything new to the thinking 
of the professional religious educator, it will be of great value for the gen- 
eral reader, and will be particularly helpful and stimulating to teachers 
and pastors as well as to missionaries who are increasingly becoming 
aware of the implications of t:.e educational approach for their work, 

WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PREACHER 

My Own Vesterdays by Dean Emeritus Charles R. Brown of the Yale 
Divinity School? will appeal particularly to his world-wide circle of 
friends, but it has a genuine message for our age as well. The young per- 
son who is tempted to think that the opportunity for the rise of a seli- 
made man has passed should read the opening chapters on ‘‘Boyhood,”’ 
“College,” “Business,” and “Divinity School.” Again we see set forth 
the truth we are most likely to forget, viz., that character and industry 
form the basis for a successful career. His early reading, his use of tools, 
and his command of shorthand are more than interesting; they reveal 
both the spirit and the means by which he rose to power. Every young 

* My Own Yesterdays. By Charles Reynolds Brown, New York: Century Co., 1931. 


ix+332 pages. $2.00. 
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minister who has heard this prince of preachers and has marveled at his 
easy flow of words and his mastery of ideas should read what he has to 
say about his early attempts at preaching and see the obstacles this master 
had to overcome as well as the pains he had to endure while he was serv- 
ing his apprenticeship. 

Charles R. Brown is more than a great preacher, teacher, and adminis- 
trator. He has been truly a prophet. The trends which we see today 
toward humanizing industry he sawas by divine intuition forty years ago. 
He championed that cause while it was generally unpopular and often 
dangerous. Yet he modestly refrains from saying what he could truth- 
fully say—“I told you so.” 

One follows through the record of his experience with the feeling that 
he is observing no meteor but a comet whose power is to awaken wonder 
and admiration. In reading the story of his education the friendships he 
formed, the positions he held, the work he achieved—all of which make 
him the unique figure in the American church—one keeps asking what is 
the explanation of such a life. Analysis is futile but it is the best we have 
in searching for an answer. The secret lies somewhere in this direction: 
good family stock, high home ideals, a sparkling humor, a sound mind, 
a poetic imagination, a love for folks, and a simple trust in the reality 
and the presence of God. 

With a fine mixture of faith and humility he asserts that he would 
enter the ministry if he had the choice to make again, hoping to profit 
by the mistakes and blunders which, by the way, no one but himself 
realizes. Only a man in love with his work and filled with a high and 
legitimate sense of victory can make such an affirmation. 

He observes many changes that have taken place during his active 
life, some for the better others for the worse. He regrets the widespread 
cynicism of our generation; its tendency toward wholesale condemna- 
tion of youth and the craze for amusement. But, on the other hand, he is 
hopeful, for there is less sectarianism than formerly; there is a finer qual- 
ity in worship and there is greater spiritual liberty in seeing and declaring 
the truth. 

There are not a few of Dr. Brown’s admirers who have considered his 
Quest of Life as his best work. The new volume could have been named, 
as supplementary to the other, The Discovery of Life or The Attainment of 
Life. For it proves that his quest has been successful and the results 
abundantly satisfying. It will have a wide circulation and a genuine 


welcome. 
RoBERT E. BROWN 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
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HISTORY OF RELIGION 


GunkeL, H., and ZscHarnack, L. (eds.) Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. 2. Aufl. Band IV, Bogen 54-69 (89-93 Lieferungen), Cols. 1697-2184, 
M. o; and Band V, Bogen 1-12 (94-097 Lieferungen), Cols. 1-384, M. 7.20. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930-31. 

The fifth (and final) volume of this new edition is now well started, and users of the 
encyclopedia will eagerly anticipate its completion. The same thorough revision that 
has marked the earlier parts continues in evidence. The Lieferungen listed above include 
the entries ‘‘Ramsauer-Seelensorge.”” Here one will find condensed but adequate in- 
formation, with bibliographical references, on topics of wide interest, such as justifica- 
tion, the kingdom of God, and the sacraments; the historical, philosophical, and social 
study of religion; the history of movements and persons important in shaping religious 
thinking, like Scholasticism, Rationalism, the Renaissance, the Reformation, Modern- 
ism (Catholic), Schleiermacher, Ritschl; and many other items of similar importance. 
The range of vision employed in the selection of subjects and the care exercised in 
the apportionment of space have to be highly commended, even though one sometimes 
finds less detail than will be desired by specialists in specific fields. For example, the 
student of early Christianity usually finds articles on the New Testament and its Jewish 
background so satisfactory and complete that he is quite unprepared, even in an en- 
cyclopedia that professes only to treat religions in general, to see the entry ‘‘Sanhedrin” 
dismissed with only eight lines and two references to literature now a quarter of a 
century old. But such an occurrence is the exception rather than the rule. 


HAMILTON, CLARENCE H. Buddhism in India, Ceylon, China and Japan—A 
Reading Guide. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. viiit+107 
pages. $1.00. 

With this tool in his possession the student may readily find his way about in the 
various sections of Buddhistic history and at the same time experience the joy of dis- 
covery for himself. The outline is designed to guide one’s reading, not to furnish a pre- 
digested summary of information. Thus it may be used to save time and render one’s 
reading more systematic and profitable. On the other hand, persons who have no zest 
for discovery may obtain a tolerably complete view of the subject by merely reading 


the outline here presented. 


Meyer, C. H. Fontes historiae religionis slavicae. Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1931. 

112 pages. M. 8.00. 

The series of source materials for the history of religions collected from Greek and 
Latin authors, under the general editorship of Carl Clemen, has already met a hearty 
welcome. Persian, Egyptian, and Germanic religions have been considered in earlier 
numbers of this series, and the present fasciculus covers pre-Christian Slavic religion. 
To the quotations from Greek and Latin authors a few passages from Germanic and 
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Arabic (in German translation) have been appended. Detailed indexes add further to 
the value of the collection, which is an indispensable tool for the student of the history 
of religion as well as early Slavic history and culture. 


SAXL, Fritz. Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg (1928-29). Leipzig: Teubner, 

1930. 283 pages, xliv plates. M. 20. 

For several years past, the Warburg Library has from time to time brought out a 
series of valuable lectures under the editorship of Fritz Saxl. The volume for 1928-29 
contains six papers supplemented by an elaborate Index and forty-four splendid plates 
presenting sixty-nine illustrations relating to two of the essays. In a work of this sort 
one does not look so much for unity in subject matter as for scientific value in each 
piece of research. But this issue of the Vortrdge has a larger measure of unity than usual, 
centering around ideas about the soul’s ascent to heaven. The following topics are 
treated: ‘‘The Heavenly Journey of the Soul in the Egyptian Belief in Immortality,” 
by H. Kees; “‘Sacred Acts, Particularly That of Baptism in Relation to Mandean Prac- 
tice,’’ by R. Reitzenstein; ‘“The Heavenly Journey of Mohammed and Its Significance 
in the Religion of Islam,” by R. Hartmann; ‘‘Iconography of Christ’s Ascent to 
Heaven,” by H. Schrade; ‘“The Ascent of the Soul According to Dante,” by A. Farinelli; 
and ‘‘A Study of Stylistic Development in Italian Painting at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century and Its Relation to the Appreciation of Supersensible Realities,” 
by Walter Friedlander. The last two papers are extensively illustrated, and each of 
them is abundantly documented. 


HEBREW AND JEWISH RELIGION 
Barton, G. A. A History of the Hebrew People. New York: Century Co., 

1930. 464 pages. $3.50. 

The author’s purpose in preparing this volume has been to allow the Old Testament 
to tell its own story with a minimum of necessary assistance from him. In the very 
nature of the case, therefore, a large percentage of the bulk of the volume is comprised 
of biblical text. Since the text employed is that of the revised version of 1885, the 
fruits of much of the textual and exegetical research of the last half century are not of- 
fered to the student. 

Of necessity the book is opened by two brief introductory chapters in the first of 
which it is sought to present the Near Eastern background of the Hebrew experiment 
with life. The brevity which the plan of the work imposes upon this section is highly 
regrettable since, in the nature of the case, all that can be offered is the merest sketch 
of the author’s own views on questions which are emphatically still open. For example, 
the highly debatable question of Assyrian origins is dismissed, on page 6, with a few 
lines which ignore entirely the different views of some outstanding writers on that sub- 
ject. One willingly admits that Doctor Barton could do no more in the space available. 
But one would respectfully raise the question whether any work, planned as this one is, 
can contribute much to the field of history. Teachers in schools and colleges will doubt- 
less find this volume valuable as a help in the analysis of biblical sources and the corre- 
lation therewith of some archaeological data. One could wish again, however, that much 
of the space devoted to the reproduction of a text cheaply and easily available to all 
could have been devoted to the enrichment of the volume on the archaeological side. 
These criticisms are not offered in any carping spirit and are directed at the plan of the 
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book rather than at its execution. One could wish that Doctor Barton had had more 
scope for the expression of the wealth of knowledge which years of study have brought 
to him. 


Ewen, Davip. Hebrew Music. A Study and an Interpretation. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1931. 65 pages. $1.25. 


Mostly republished essays that have appeared in various Jewish periodicals. The 
subject is rapidly surveyed over its whole history. The writer thinks that Hebrew music 
“Gs rapidly becoming faded and obsolescent,” and urges that Hebrew composers give 
more attention to compositions for use in the synagogue. 


GinzBurG, Simon. The Life and Works of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. Philadelphia: 
Dropsie College, 1931. vii+189 pages. $2.50. 


Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, the eighteenth-century Italian-Jewish Cabbalist, poet, 
and dramatist, has always been a character of absorbing interest to students of Jewish 
history and literature. Living at a time when Hebrew style was debased and artificial, 
he wrote with a surprising lyric beauty. Although a Kabbalist and therefore absorbed 
jn worlds of unreality, he composed charming pastoral poetry and vivid biblical drama. 

Much has been written about him. Every history and sketch of Hebrew literature 
gives him a prominent place. Dr. Ginzburg is privileged to add something new to the 
large Luzzato literature. He obtained access to 103 hitherto unpublished letters written 
by Luzzato and his contemporaries (the manuscripts are in the library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York). As an Appendix to this volume he publishes some 
of the more important letters. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Ginzburg will soon have the opportunity of publishing all 
the Luzzatto letters and thus throw still more light upon this fascinating, versatile, 
transition-personality. 


Gripetz, Louis J. The Case for the Jews. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1930. xiv+126 pages. $1.50. 


A Zionist interprets the Balfour Declaration and the rights of the Jews under the 
British mandate for Palestine. 


Junc, Leo. The Jewish Library. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1930. 
xii+ 295 pages. $2.50. 


This series by various authors constitutes an interesting miscellany of essays written 
chiefly from the Orthodox Jewish point of view. The series begins with a fascinating 
causerie on the Hebrew alphabet by the learned Dr. M. Gaster of London, and contains 
articles of Dr. M. Isaac (‘‘Faith and Science”’); the Chief Rabbi Dr. Joseph Hertz 
(“Fundamental Ideals of Judaism”); Edwin Collins (‘Worship as a Mode of Study”); 
Dr. Jung (‘What Is Orthodox Judaism?”); Dr. De Sola Pool (‘‘The Centrality of Pales- 
tine in Jewish Life”); S. Lieben, M.D. (‘‘Shehitah”); Edwin Collins (‘“Bahya’s Duties 
of the Heart); David Macht, M.D. (‘‘Scientific Aspects of the Jewish Dietary Laws’’); 
Professor Nathan Isaacs (‘‘A Re-reading of Genesis”); Rabbi S. Daiches (‘‘Dogma in 
Judaism’’); and Dr. Cecil Roth (‘The Jews at the Close of the Middle Ages’”’). 
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Moore, GEorGE Foor. Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era—The 
Age of the Tannaim. Vol. III. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
205 pages. $4.00. 

In his great two-volume work on Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, 
George Foot Moore had magnificently fulfilled his purpose to ‘‘exhibit the religious 
conceptions and moral principles of Judaism . . . . in the form in which, by the end of 
the second century, they had attained general acceptance and authority.”’ Now a third 
volume has been added. 

This volume contains notes to the two preceding ones. These notes however are 
much more than references. They deal with some of the controversial questions which 
Dr. Moore was compelled to decide in a rather summary fashion in the body of the 
book. In this volume of notes he resumes discussion of such questions and marshals 
the various opposing opinions. For example, on pages 17-22, the author takes up the 
question of the continuity in the religious teachings of Judaism. He summarizes all the 
opinions of the scholars who believe that there was a break in the tradition due to the 
destruction of the Temple. There is a large number of these detailed discussions and, 
because of them, what might have been merely a list of references becomes a readable 
(and of course important) volume. 


Puiiipson, Rassi Davin. The Reform Movement in Judaism. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. 503 pages. $4.50. 

The Reform Movement in Judaism first published twenty-three years ago was and 
still is the only exhaustive history of Liberal Judaism. In this new edition the veteran 
scholar and rabbi has brought his work up to date by adding new material on the de- 
velopment of reform in America and especially in England. The book is all the more 
indispensable to the student of the modernist trend in Judaism. 


SCHECHTER, Mrs. ABRAHAMI. Symbols and Ceremonies of the Jewish Home. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1930. 32 pages. $0.50. 
Brief remarks on the Mezuzah, Sabbath, Passover, Feast of Weeks, Tabernacles, 
New Year, Day of Atonement, Hanukah, Purim, Erub Tabshilin. 


Wa ttTeER, H. Moses Mendelssohn. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1930. 220 
pages. $2.00. 

This biography of Moses Mendelssohn by Dr. H. Walter, of the German department 
of McGill University, was evidently written in honor of the two hundredth anniversary 
of Mendelssohn’s birth (1729). It is doubtful whether the author knows the Talmud 
at first hand, else he would not have permitted himself to exaggerate the sterility of 
Talmudic studies. There is, after all, much that is philosophic, folkloristic, and literary 
in the Talmud. To appreciate the varied contents of the Talmud one needs a much 
greater mental and spiritual equipment than ‘“‘The ever-ready low cunning such as one 
wants for finding the solution of charades” (p. 14). 

Aside from this exaggeration and his positive aversion to Polish teachers of the Tal- 
mud, the author is just in his estimate of Mendelssohn. He is neither a panegyrist nor 
a polemist. He frankly discloses the weakness of Mendelssohn’s philosophic arguments 
but indicates his great contributions to German literature and criticism. The book is 
well written. The narrative is lively. The style is clear, and the evaluation of Mendels- 
sohn balanced and just. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Burcess, IsAAc Bronson. The Life of Christ. Rev. ed. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. xxii+-282 pages. $2.00. 


Every teacher of biblical literature and religion knows the recurring problem of 
adequate textbooks, and ‘‘few there be that find” precisely the test that will interest the 
student, treat the subject matter assigned systematically and fairly, offer a supply of 
problems and projects for class work and at the same time represent first-grade scholar- 
ship. In the field even of the life and teaching of Jesus such textbooks do not abound. 

It is, therefore, ground for satisfaction that the well-proved Life of Christ, by Isaac 
Bronson Burgess, first adapted from the earlier edition of the text of a similar title, 
brought out by Professors Burton and Mathews, now appears in a revised edition, in 
the ‘‘Constructive Studies” series of the University of Chicago Press. The book is for 
the use of students of high-school age. 

The work meets many of the exacting requirements of modern religious education. 
Its size is not forbidding to the student, yet its scope is such that any trained teacher 
will find the right leads for supplementary material. The list of special assignments and 
projects is a highly important part of the text. 

Based as it is on the American Translation by Professor Goodspeed, the handy 
harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, with the text of the Fourth Gospel, known as The 
Student’s Gospels (Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago Press, 1927), makes an ad- 
mirable supplement to this text. The text of the gospels in the textbook under review 
is that of the Goodspeed translation. 


Disettus, Martin. Die Pasioralbriefe (“Handbuch zum Neuen Testament.”’) 
2d ed., rev. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. ii+-101 pages. Unbound, M. 4.50; 
bound, M. 6.00. 


Dibelius herewith presents a thoroughly revised editicn of the pastoral Epistles in 
the familiar style of the Lietzmann Handbuch series. The work is brought strictly to 
date, not only in its use and citation of literature, but even more important, in point 
of view. To be sure, the author’s position with reference to the pastorals has not radi- 
cally changed; there is much in the book which is familiar. But there is a distinctive 
point of view, and a treatment which, based upon a new point of view, is equally dis- 
tinctive. The essential contribution is the author’s treatment of the pastorals as ex- 
amples of Christian paranese, especially in his concrete application to them of Karl 
Weidinger’s Haustafeln theory. This makes it possible, not only to regard the pastorals 
as pseudonymous, but to develop a rational explanation for their appearance as well 
as for their pseudonymity; they are articulations as norms of customs which have 
grown up in the Christian communities; the discussions about church officials are at- 
tempts to secure the adoption of certain conceptions of the offices which had for some 
time been current in the movement; the polemic against heretics is the advocacy of 
the viewpoint of the majority against that of minority groups. Second Timothy is 
regarded as of a more personal nature than First Timothy or Titus, and the difference is 
explained by the hypothesis that the emphasis upon Paul’s suffering is for the purpose 
of inciting a willingness similarly to suffer. There are numerous valuable excursi on 
special points. Altogether, Dibelius’ revised edition of the pastorals is a work which 
does credit to the leading German New Testament scholar, and one which must be 
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taken into account in any scientific study of that section of the New Testament—a 
section, it may be said in passing, which is more interesting and worthy of study than 
is generally supposed. 
Enetow, H. G. A Jewish View of Jesus. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1931. 181 pages. $1.00. 
This valuable little book, first published in 1920, and now reprinted, exhibits a very 
keen appreciation of Jesus from a liberal Jewish point of approach. It is free from 


polemic, and can be read with pleasure and profit by liberal thinkers of any communion. 


GRIBBLE, LEONARD R. (ed.). The Jesus of the Poets. New York: Richard R. 

Smith, Inc., 1930. 157 pages. $1.25. 

A miscellaneous assemblage of poetic compositions concerned with various phases 
of interest in Jesus as an object of reverence and worship. The anthology professes to 
exhibit the influence of Jesus on the poets, but perhaps its greatest significance lies in 
its revelation of what poets, or near-poets, have done to Jesus. 

Huck, D. ALBERT. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Aufl. 8. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1931. xlvi+247 pages. Unbound, M. 6.60; bound, M. 8.80. 

It is pleasant that another printing of Huck’s well-known harmony (of the Synoptic 
Gospels; the Fourth Gospel parallels printed in an Appendix) is called for. But it is 
not clear why the publishers offer it as a revised and corrected edition, especially when 
the editor’s Preface disclaims this. There is no change from the seventh edition except 


for the correction of a few misprints. 


Jones, Rurus M. The Boy Jesus and His Companions. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1930. xi+189 pages. $1.00. 

The “Little Library Series’’ is enriched by the addition of Professor Jones’s contribu- 
tion for eight- to ten-year-olds. In a legitimate framework of gospel outline there have 
been drawn vivid word-pictures, to which the illustrations, done in the style of the old 
woodcuts, add interest, increasing the teaching value of the text. The book is evidence 
that exact scholarship and the historical imagination are true yoke-fellows in this field. 
A religious education text of unusual value. 


LAVERGNE, THE REVEREND Fatuer. L’Apocalypse. Abridged ed. (with a pref- 
atory letter by The Reverend Father Allo). Paris: Librairie Lecoffre—J. 
Gabalda et Fils, 1930. 169 pages. Fr. 10. 


A brief commentary on the Apocalypse by a Catholic scholar, who is well acquainted 


with recent critical literature, and who takes positions as modern as is consistent with 

the pronouncements of his church. 

LIETZMANN, HANS. Ein Beitrag zur Mandéerfrage. Berlin: Der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Kommission bei Walter de Gruyter U. Co., 1930. 15 pages. 
M. I. 

This is a reprint from the Sitzungsberichten der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, phil.-hist. Klasse (Vol. XXVII, 1930). After a careful examination of data the 
writer concludes that the Mandeans exerted no influence upon the disciples of John 
the Baptist in the early days of Christianity, but that the Christian tradition about 


John was taken up by the Mandeans not earlier than the seventh century. 
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RATTENBURY, J. Ernest. The Religious Experience of St. Paul. Nashville: 

Cokesbury Press, 1931. 313 pages. $2.50. 

The outstanding feature of this latest contribution to the stream of books about 
Paul is the fact that it is written entirely from the point of view of modern evangelical 
experience in the Protestant section of the Christian movement. The author is both 
ignorant and contemptuous of historical methodology and documentary criticism. He 
admits he “‘has no light to throw on such questions as mystery religions, Apocalyptic 
Textual Criticism (sic.), or the Koine and their relation to St. Paul.’”’ His distrust of 
“mere scholarship” is frankly avowed and he is ready to maintain that religious faith 
is a better guide to the understanding of Jesus and Paul than disciplined historical-mind- 
edness can possibly be. For this writer “‘the groanings of a Luther are a more valuable 
introduction to the inner life of Paul than the brilliant scholarship of Wrede.” 

The author’s own equipment for the task of interpreting the religious experience of 
Paul includes three main items: a vivid and highly emotional conversion experience; 
many years of activity as Superintendent of the West End Mission in London; and 
five years of comparative leisure spent in part in reading secondary literature about 
Paul. The result is a book that mirrors well enough the writer’s own religious convic- 
tions, but yields a completely distorted portrait of Paul, set in the background of a 
vacuum. A student who is at all conscientious about the use of his time should neglect 


this book. 


THIELSCHER, PAUL. Unser Wissen um Jesus. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1930. 

442 pages. M. 12. 

The new approaches to the Gospels and to Jesus which are being made in Germany 
give rise to anticipations when a book with this title appears. But such hope, and the 
promise of the subtitle, “a new «ay to source investigation,” are disappointed; the book 
is merely another erratic attempt to isolate the literary basis of the gospel traditions. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Barrett, E. Boyp. The Magnificent Illusion. New York: Ives Washburn, 

1930. 321 pages. $3.00. 

In this book the psychoanalyst has, one might say, operated on himself. It presents 
a survey of the author’s personal experience in training for the priesthood, in active serv- 
ice within the Jesuit order, and in the period of reconstructing his new way of life after 
his withdrawal from the society. The story is told without bitterness and with a very 
high appreciation of the religious values conserved and cherished by the Catholic 
church. The illusion is still “‘magnificent’’ in many of its phases, even though the sub- 
ject has been somewhat rudely awakened from his dream. Naturally, a spiritual auto- 
biography—one’s apologia pro vita sua—if written with sincerity and conviction, may 
seem, to those who have never passed through like experiences of misunderstanding and 
mistreatment, to betray signs of self-pity and warped judgments. But it ought to be 
remarked with emphasis that this volume is not overzealous either in sympathy for 
the injured author or in condemnation of the institution by which he certainly must 
feel that he had been victimized, He tells as objectively as possible the story of his rela- 
tions with the Roman Catholic church, with all the fascination it exercised upon his 
mystical nature, even though he has finally discovered that temperamentally he was 


never able to subordinate his own spiritual will to its authority. Evidently suspicion 
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awakened in his superiors was aroused, not by any open and deliberate acts of dis- 
obedience on his part, but by his quite unconscious display of an individualistic ideal- 
ism that, in the nature of the case, cannot find free expression within the limits of any 
strict religious order, where the sanctity of the institution is always superior to that 
of the individual. Thus this book is a highly important piece of source material for al] 
students of religious institutionalism on the one hand and of individual religious self- 
expression on the other. Moreover, as a very human document charmingly composed, 


it makes exceedingly interesting reading. 


Bircu, T. Bruce (ed.). The De Sacramento Altaris of William of Ockham (trans- 
lation). Burlington, lowa: Lutheran Literary Board, 1930. xlii+-275 pages. 
$3.50. 

This volume contains the English translation only, although the publishers announce 
another volume containing both the Latin text and the translation. The Introduction 
is very elementary; and many of the references and quotations from authorities which 
it contains are given without indication of the title and page. The list of Ockham’s 
works in America contains the titles of Latin and English versions of the Disputatio 
inter clericum et militem, which is certainly not Ockham’s and has been ascribed, though 
probably mistakenly, by Riegler to Pierre Dubois. The author has apparently not seen 
Scholz’s edition of the Latin or Perry’s of the fourteenth-century English version of this 
tract. Dr. Birch’s translation is given without notes. He deserves our gratitude for 
having labored through a singularly involved piece of scholastic thought and having 


turned it into comprehensible English. An extensive Bibliography is appended. 


CAMPENHAUSEN, Hans Frurp. v. Die asketische Heimatlosigkeit im altkirchlichen 
und friihmittelalterlichen Monchtum, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930. 31 pages. M. 
1.50. 

This brief study takes its point of departure from the earlier investigations of Reit- 
zenstein and Bousset in the area of oriental monasticism. The ideal of the homelessness 
of the wandering monk, prominent in the East, is also discovered in the West, where it 
is thought to have exerted a significant influence in the fourth and fifth centuries. This 
ideal is seen exemplified in the movements of Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks, and 
from this source affected the work of Boniface and the missionary activities of the 


church, One regrets that the thesis has not been treated with greater fulness. 


FROLICH, KARLFRIED, Gottesreich Welt und Kirche bei Calvin. (Aus der Welt 
christlicher Frémmigkeit, Band II.) Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. 120 
pages. Bound M. 6.50, unbound M, 4.80. 

This is a scholarly and sympathetic study of Calvin’s concept of the kingdom of 
God in its relation to the church and secular society. While the author has utilized a 
number of earlier studies, he has worked with close and constant reference to the writ- 
ings of Calvin, and the notes (pp. 94-115) consist mainly of quotations from the Corpus 
Reformatorum. Particularly valuable is the section entitled ‘‘Gottesreich und Kirche” 
(pp. 48-75). Herr Frélich holds that: “Faith in the ecclesia catholica is, in combination 
with faith in Christ, the focus in Calvin’s piety.’? The conception of the visible church is 
marked by attention to organization and to the cultus and the word of God, emphasis 
on teaching and pedagogy, and constant concern for the unity of the church. A com- 
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pressed exposition of these topics is followed by an excursus in which the Calvinist and 
Roman churches, and their leaders Calvin and Loyola, are contrasted. In his review 
of Calvin’s socio-political ideal (Gottesreich, Weltliche Gewalt und Politik) the author 
indicates the political value of Calvin’s emphasis on calling, and on public order and 
the corporate life. He presents Calvin and Calvinism as, like the early Christians and 
the prophets, critical of the social and cultural environment. Calvin’s conception of 
progress, unlike that of the rationalists, was that of the mysterious advance of the pur- 
poses of God against the evil of the world; but this inevitably led the way to modern 
non-eschatological conceptions of progress. This book deserves the attention of all 


students of the Reformation. 


GaTEs, SUSA YOUNG, in collaboration with Leah D. Widtsoe. The Life Story of 
Brigham Young. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. xviii+388 pages. $5.00. 
This reviewer took up the Life Story of Brigham Young with keen expectation, for 

there are few personalities of the nineteenth century which so pique the curiosity, or 

arouse so lively an interest, as does the sturdy figure of the Mormon leader and empire- 
builder, Brigham Young. But from first to last the book was a disappointment. Parson 

Weems’s Life of Washington seems to have been the author’s model, for she has, most 

unfortunately, made of her father a faultless prig. Senator Reed Smoot who writes the 

Foreword says that ‘‘Brigham Young’s life was a romance; the subduing of the Great 

American Desert is an epic of empire building.” This is not an overstatement. But this 

book by ‘‘a gifted daughter of the Pioneer, in collaboration with her daughter” extracts 

most, if not all, the romance from that life, and the story she produces comes far short 
of being an epic. One wonders whether the busy Senator read the manuscript before he 
wrote his Foreword. 

Of course it must be remembered that Mrs. Gates sees her father from a different 
angle than does a biographer who writes from the standpoint of his public career. She 
has undoubtedly made some valuable contributions to the store of known facts, es- 
pecially in regard to Brigham Young’s attitude toward women and the home life as 
carried on in his two Salt Lake City houses—the Bee Hive House and the Lion House. 
Aside from this, the book contains little that has not been better presented in other 
biographies. To the reader who shares my disappointment in this book, I would recom- 
mend the reading of Werner’s Brigham Young (London: Jonathan Cape, 1925). 


GEYER, B., and ZELLINGER, J. (eds.). Florilegium Patristicum tam veteris quam 
medii aevt auctores complectens. Bonn: Peter Hanstein. Fasc. XXV: Magisiri 
Echardi quaestiones et sermo Parisienses. Edidit et notis illustravit B. Geyer 
(1931). 34 pages. M.1.50. Fasc. XXVI: De causalitate sacramentorum iuxta 
scholam franciscanam. Edidit W. Lampen (1931). 60 pages. M. 2.80. Fasc. 
XXVIII: S. Aurelii Augustini Episcopi Hipponensis de beata vita liber. Edid- 
it M. Schmaus (1931). 23 pages. M. 1. Fasc. XXVIII: S. Anselmi Can- 
tuartensis Archiepiscopi epistola de incarnatione verbi. Accedit prior eiusdem 
opusculi recensio nunc primum edita. Recensuit F. S. Schmitt (1931). 40 
pages. M. 1.80. 

Four new numbers are now added to this rapidly growing and useful series already 
noticed at greater length in this Journal for January, 1931 (Vol. XI, pp. 150 f.). Fasc. 
XXVI contains selections from Alexander Halensis, S. Bonaventura, Richardus de 
Mediavilla, Guilelmus de Ware, B. Joannes Duns Scotus. The contents of the other 
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numbers are sufficiently indicated by the titles. Every student who would acquire 

some discipline in reading his sources in the original will welcome these convenient, 

inexpensive, and well-printed aids. 

GRABMANN, Martin. Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas. 
(Translated by John S. Zybura.) St. Louis: B. Herder & Co., 1930. 220 
pages. $2.00. 

Professor Zybura’s translation is from the second German edition of Grabmann’s 
searching study of Aquinas. Grabmann carries lightly his vast learning in the field of 
scholasticism, and his lucid and vigorous style has been captured by the translator. 
The ‘‘Angelic Doctor” becomes here not merely angelic but almost divine. The author’s 
admiration is not merely that of an obedient son of the church but that of a zealous 
disciple. In his last sentence he quotes a Spanish manuscript in which Thomas is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ecclesiae lumen, orbis decus, theologorum gemma.” Incidentally he tells us 
much about the modern literature in interpretation of the Summa. 

GRANT, HELEN Harvie. Peler Cartwright: Pioneer. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1931. 222 pages. $2.00. 

It is passing strange that, in this period of growing interest in biography, someone 
has not long before attempted to portray in modern fashion the life and career of the 
most interesting of the circuit-riders, Peter Cartwright. Mrs. Grant has written a most 
entertaining story about Peter Cartwright—hardly a biography. Her chief contribu- 
tion is in filling in the years from 1856 to 1872, the period from the close of his Auto- 
biography to his death. For the early years of Cartwright’s life no biography could be 
as interesting as is his Awlobiography. One might wish that Mrs. Grant had indicated, 
either through a bibliography or footnotes, her sources for these later years of Cart- 
wright’s life. 

INMAN, SAMUEL G. Trailing the Conquistadores. New York: Friendship Press, 
1930. 236 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 

This little book, describing present-day conditions in the West Indies, has grown out 
of numerous visits which the author has made in recent years to Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Porto Rico, in carrying on his work as secretary of the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America. The first four chapters relate the story of the Spanish conquistadores 
and the beginning of the Caribbean interests of the United States. The next three 
chapters deal with the outstanding problems facing these little republics, among them 
being political unrest and the United States occupation; the race question; and over- 
population and underfeeding. In the last chapter, entitled ‘Conquistadores of Today,” 
the author makes a strong appeal for a more Christian attitude on the part of the 
government of the United States and the American investors toward these Caribbean 
peoples, at the same time giving praise to the Christian forces at work, frail as they are, 
for confronting the problems presented. 


Jiissen, Kiaupius. Die dogmatischen Anschauungen des Hesychius von Jerusa- 
lem. Heft 17 of Miinsterische Beitrége zur Theologie. Miinster in Westfalen: 
Aschendorff’sche Verlag, 1931. xii+184 pages. M. 9.80. 


This doctoral dissertation by a Roman Catholic scholar is an effort to lift the veil of 
obscurity that has long enshrouded the figure of the oriental exegete and theologian of 
the early fifth century, Hesychius, the presbyter of Jerusalem. First, data regarding his 
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career and literary activity are critically evaluated, with the result that ten of the writ- 
ings sometimes credited to him are thought to be genuine, two others are still in doubt, 
and six are found to be unauthentic. From this critical estimate of the sources the 
author proceeds to expound two aspects of Hesychius’ teaching, namely, his theory of 
theological knowledge and his Christology. The latter, as the more important, is treated 
at greater length. More than one-half of the monograph is devoted to this subject, 
which is handled with much insight and precision. The result is a better understanding 
of the obscure status of theological thinking among Palestinians at this time. Hesychius 
is found to have been under the influence of both Antioch and Alexandria, yet he steered 
a tolerably safe course over the troubled theological waters. He succeeded in avoiding 
the extremes of Apollinarianism, Nestorianism, and Monophysitism, and is entitled 
to be reckoned among the orthodox theologians of the church. Yet he was fundamentally 
an exegete rather than a theologian. 


LietzMANN, Hans. Geddchtnisrede auf Adolf von Harnack. Berlin: Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Kommission bei Walter de Gruyter U. Co., 1931. 12 
pages. M. tr. 

A critical but sympathetic evaluation of the career and work of this distinguished 

German theologian who, perhaps, better than anyone else, summed up in his career 

the historical and theological attainments of the liberal German Protestantism of the 


nineteenth century. 


Lutherana VI: Sechtes Lutherheft der “Theologischen Studien und Kritiken.” 

Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1930. 210 pages. M. 11 

This monograph is composed of the first and second numbers of the periodical 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken (Vol. CII, 1930). Six different writers contribute in- 
terpretations of various phases of Luther’s activity and interest, including his exegetical 
work, his conception of the fellowship of the saints, and the development of his Christol- 
ogy as disclosed in his lectures on the Psalms and Romans. This last topic, discussed 
by F. Huck (pp. 61-142), is a particularly timely one, in view of questions recently 
raised by Hall and Vogelsang regarding the antecedents of Luther’s christological 
thinking. 


MacDonaLp, A. J. Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. xli+444 pages. 21S. 

Dr. MacDonald follows a successful book on Lanfranc by a work of perhaps still 
more significance on Berengar. Part I is primarily biographical and contains eleven 
chapters dealing with the career of Berengar in relation to eleventh-century movements 
and persons. Naturally his relations with Hildebrand are of interest here; and the au- 
thor has stated these with clarity: Hildebrand befriended the suspected heretic until 
it became impossible to protect him, and then acquiesced in his condemnation. This 
meant, MacDonald believes, that ‘“‘the day of opportunity for the medieval Papacy to 
become the inaugurator of spiritual as well as practical reform was allowed to pass” 
(p. 224). Part II analyzes the thought of Berengar in relation to traditional and con- 
temporary theology. The final chapter (xxiii) on ‘“‘Berengar and the Church of Eng- 
land,” sheds valuable light on the influence, not only of Berengar, but also of Rotram- 
nus, on Wyclif and the English reformers. 
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Maritain, JACQUES. The Angelic Doctor. New York: Dial Press, 1931. xviii+ 

300 pages. $2.50. 

This is mainly a panegyric upon Aquinas designed to correct the error of those within 
and without the Roman church who venture to question his enduring supremacy. 
Considerable biographical material is provided. The appendixes include the text in 
English of the principal papal documents on Thomas and Thomism. 


PHELAN, M. New Handbook of all Denominations (rewritten and revised). 6th 
ed. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1930. 314 pages. $1.75. 

This useful handbook made its first appearance in 1915 and each successive edition 
has been an improvement on the previous one. The present edition is just one hundred 
pages larger than the fifth edition which appeared in 1927. The object of the compiler 
as expressed in his Preface is ‘‘to make the too numerous denominations of this country 
better acquainted with one another” so that a better understanding and a closer 
fellowship may result. Besides giving the most recent statistics of all the churches, 
each of the denominations is introduced with a brief explanation of its origin and later 


development. 


REYNOLDS, BEATRICE. Proponents of Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth-Century 
France: Francis Hotman and Jean Bodin. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. 210 pages. $3.50. 

This is a worth-while contribution to the now considerable literature on the political 
ideas of the sixteenth century. The writer provides us with sufficient biographical ma- 
terial on both publicists to explain the development of their political views. A number of 
unpublished letters have aided in the clarification of the story. The exposition of Bo- 
din’s little known Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem enables the author to 
place Bodin among the advocates of the limitation of royal power. The study of Hot- 
man shows his close relations with Calvin and the Geneva movement, and seems to 
warrant the conclusion that his German family origin was a factor in determining his 
political attitudes. Though the work is in parts rather scantily annotated, it is evidently 
based upon solid research throughout. 


Smpson, W. Douctas. Julian the Apostate. Aberdeen: Milne & Hutchison, 

1930. xi+127 pages. 7/6 net. 

This is a deliberate and worthy effort to do justice to the much maligned Julian. 
Without entering into controversy with previous interpreters of the ‘‘apostate” em- 
peror, Simpson, who is the librarian of the University of Aberdeen, concerns himself 
mainly with original sources in an attempt to present in compact form the true histori- 
cal personality of his character. He concludes that Julian’s outlook on the situation of 
his day ‘‘was in itself a reasonable and, indeed, an inevitable one for a man of his up- 
bringing, prepossessions and sympathies.”’ The volume will commend itself to every 
serious student of this period of history. 


Simpson, W. J. Sparrow. St. Augustine’s Conversion. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. ix-++276 pages. $3.50. 
The fifteen-hundredth anniversary of Augustine’s death, which fell on August 28, 
1930, called forth a number of studies, of which this is one of the more significant. 
The author has undertaken to describe the course of Augustine’s development up to 
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the time of his ordination. Recognizing that the Confessions, upon which students have 
usually drawn rather exclusively for information, were a later product of Augustine’s 
pen, Simpson has concentrated his attention on the earlier writings, taken in chrono- 
logical order, and has sought to follow the evolution of his subject’s attitudes and in- 
terests as portrayed in these documents. He takes account of the multiple factors that 
contributed toward the shaping of the youth’s intellectual and emotional history and 
the forces that were operative, throughout the years, on his early manhood, leading him 
on step by step into the church. These matters are set forth chapter by chapter in a 
very instructive aad interesting manner. But through all of this there runs an apologetic 
thread, not always conspicuous, but readily perceived. Students of Augustine are nowa- 
days forced to ask just how fully he was, particularly in the earlier period of his Chris- 
tian career, a true son of the church. There are elements in his thought that sometimes 
seem more neo-Platonic than Catholic, and one wonders whether, if tested by the 
phrases of the creed, Augustine might not have been found seriously lacking. This 
problem is answered in the negative. We are told again and again that when read under- 
standingly even the earliest of Augustine’s writings attest that from the day of his 
conversion he gave implicit assent to the authority of the church and to the full con- 
tents of its faith, although ‘‘time and reflection were needed to enable that wonderfully 
powerful mind to realize in any full degree what the implications of these contents ac- 
tually were.” A writer, who does not set out to defend this thesis, might issue from this 
course of investigation with a more vital view of the making of the famous bishop of 
Hippo and his significance for the history of early Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Hurcueon, RoBErT J. Humanism in Religion Examined. Chicago: Meadville 
Theological School, 1931. 89 pages. $0.75. 
A useful survey and evaluation. The main topics treated are ‘‘Historical Back- 
ground,” ‘“‘Humanistic Interpretation of Religion,” ‘‘Reaction against Humanism,” 
“Values Overlooked by Humanism,” ‘Humanism Coming of Age,” ‘‘Facing the Fu- 


ture.” 


Le Roy, Epouarp. La Pensée intuitive, Il: Invention et Vérification. Paris: 

Boivin et Cie., 1930. 296 pages. Fr. 20. 

This is the second of a series of volumes upon the subject of intuition in human 
thought. M. Edouard Le Roy is a devoted follower of Bergson and all his writing has 
been given over to exposition and development of the philosophy of his master. In- 
tuition is here represented as the source of all invention. There is attempt to show how 
creative intuition may be fostered, how it functions, and how the innovating idea is 
verified. The book ends with discussion of how we attain to a consciousness of absolute 
reality. 


Macrig, Ronatp C. Science Rediscovers God. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. vii+275 pages. $3.00. 
A popular textbook on physiology with the addition of a chapter in which the au- 
thor draws from the demonstrated intricacy of the human body the inference that it 
can only be explained by the assumption of a ‘creative heart and mind” of the universe. 
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REESE, Curtis W. Humanist Religion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 95 
pages. $1.00. 

The humanist position is here tersely and sympathetically stated by one of its well- 
known representatives. The basic materials in religion are said to be the characteris- 
tics and needs of human nature, and the first duty of religion is to discover what these 
characteristics are and how their harmonious development can be effected. 


SELBIE, W. B. Religion and Life. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
viit+135 pages. $1.50. 

The principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, here gives a series of very general lec- 
tures on such problems as the relation of religion to history, psychology, and ethics; and 
the place in religion of theism, Christ, and immortality. The essays contain nothing 
that is new to the well-informed student of theology. 


SHEEN, Futon J. The Divine Romance. New York: Century Co., 1930. 142 
pages. $1.50. 

A popular presentation of the principal dogmas of Roman Catholicism. The topics 
discussed are ‘‘Man’s Quest for God,” the ‘‘Trinity,” ‘‘Love’s Overflow,” ‘‘God’s Quest 
for Man,” the “‘Divine Equation,” the “‘Pulpit of the Cross,” and ‘“‘Dying and Behold 
We Live.” 

Simpson, P. CARNEGIE. Essentials. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. 

251 pages. $1.50. 

This is a series of simple and sincere essays on such matters as the place in life of love, 
work, morals, experience, belief in God, and the facing of old age and death. The very 
simplicity of the essays gives them a certain penetrating quality that makes them worth 
reading, despite the bromidic title. 


PREACHING AND MISSIONS 
BERGER, JuLius. The Weekly Sermon. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1931. 

295 pages. $2.50. 

The author is a Jewish rabbi who here publishes sixty sermons covering every por- 
tion of the week as well as each festival and holy day of the Jewish year. The volume is 
a valuable addition to Jewish homiletical literature in English, and it contains many 
stimulating thoughts that ought to prove suggestive to preachers in general. 


Brack, James. The Unlocked Door. New York: Harper & Bros., 1931. vili+-232 
pages. $2.00. 

Stories told by the author in the service for children in his church. The stories are 
charmingly simple and the moral of each is well pointed. 

BRADLEY, Dwicut. The Recovery of Religion. New York: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co., 1929. 235 pages. $2.00. 

A stimulating and creative book by a brilliant young minister who is saturated with 
modern science and philosophy and at the same time driven by an inner urge of mysti- 
cism. No wonder that he takes as his formula the dilemma: ‘‘Man must live in two 
worlds. .... He must dream his dreams and watch their destruction. He must watch 
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his dreams being destroyed and go on dreaming. He must live in the spirit and die on 
the cross.”’ A less imperious and logic-driven mind may often ask, however, if the dilem- 
ma is always as clear or unescapable as Mr. Bradley believes. The book has much to 
stimulate the preacher, especially in the two masterly chapters on ‘‘Religious Survivals 
in a Scientific Period.” 

Bunpy, WALTER E. The Passion Week. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 

1930. 235 pages. $2.00. 

Every working pastor, as Easter approaches, looks for some fresh scholarly book to 
reinterpret the gospel narratives of the closing week of Jesus’ life and stimulate his 
thinking as he prepares his sermons for that crowning period of the Christian year. 
Many books dealing with this subject are either wooden and traditional or sentimental 
and overstrained. Here at last is a book of sound scholarship combined with helpful 
constructive insight into what really happened day by day from Palm Sunday to Easter. 
The first step toward sound and helpful preaching on the themes of Holy Week is to 
know the facts themselves as analyzed and interpreted by modern New Testament 
scholarship. Against the background of such a book as this the preacher will turn with 
new assurance and illumination to his task of sermon preparation. 


CorFIN, HENRY SLOANE. The Meaning of the Cross. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931. 164 pages. $1.50. 

Addresses, that have been delivered to groups of ministers and theological students, 
asking four questions: What crucified Christ? Why did he have himself crucified? How 
shall we interpret the cross? What must we do because of it? The answers are stimu- 
lating when read as a contribution toward religious attitudes among men today; as 
critical solutions of perplexing historical issues they are less significant. 


DEVARANNE, THEODORE. Christus an Torii und Pagode. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 

1931. vilit+-267 pages. M. 8. 

This book from the pen of Missionsinspektor Pastor Devaranne is a handbook in- 
tended primarily for use by the friends and supporters of the German Evangelical 
Protestant Missionary Union (Ostasien-Mission), whose mission fields are located in 
Japan and the Province of Shantung, China, and whose support is drawn from evangeli- 
cal Christians in Germany, Alsace, and German-speaking Switzerland. 

The brief introductory chapter is an apologetic for Christian missions, following 
rather conventional lines. The second and third chapters, which form three-fourths of 
the book, are devoted to conditions in Japan and China, particularly as these bear upon 
the missionary enterprise. The material ranges widely and is by no means confined to 
the missions of the particular body for whom the manual was prepared. The concluding 
chapter embodies material particularly adapted to the interest of young people. The 
book, as a whole, is very concrete and is packed with pertinent and interesting informa- 
tion compiled from many authentic sources. 


FLEMING, DANIEL J. Helping People Grow: An Application of Educational 
Principles to Christian Work Abroad. New York: Association Press, 1931. 
x+ 236 pages. $1.25. 

One anticipates from the pen of Professor Fleming that combination of theory and 
practice which has instant appeal to the reading public concerned; and in this instance 
the anticipation is most happily met. This is the type of book which should be placed by 
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missionary agencies in the hands of every missionary on the field as well as of all candi- 
dates for missionary service under appointment. Dr. Fleming makes appeal, as the 
chapter headings instantly reveal, to educational principles as formulated by leading 
authorities in contemporary educational practice, emphasizing the creative function of 
active sharing, of responsible participation, in the growth of Christian personalities 
capable of expressing in themselves and extending through their activities the sway of 
the Christian way of life. 

The peculiar appeal of the book lies, however, not in the statement of these prin- 
ciples, which one may find in various educational manuals, but in the very definite fash- 
ion in which the author has illustrated both their use and the failure to employ them in 
instance after instance drawn from the living practice of missionaries. The book fairly 
teems with concrete instances. In fact, the thronging of concrete illustration makes the 
treatment a bit choppy. At the same time, it leaves every reader, charged with similar 
responsibilities, in a mood to test his own practice by these recognized principles. 


TARRISON, LEON. The Religion of a Modern Liberal. New York: Bloch, 1931. 

Xvii+ 282 pages. $2.50. 

The volume is a collection of thirty sermons preached by the late rabbi of Temple 
Israel in St. Louis at different times during his thirty-five years in the Jewish ministry. 
These discourses are thoughtful, sometimes brilliant, often very suggestive, and still 
capable of furnishing much stimulation for any preacher. 


HEILER, FRIEDRICH. Die Mission des Christentums in Indien. Gotha: Leo- 
pold Klotz, 1931. 53 pages. M. 2.60. 


This is No. 5 in the new series of ‘‘Marburger theologische Studien.”’ The well-known 
author is in hearty sympathy with the proposition to allow Indian Christians to develop 
a form of Christianity in accordance with their own temperament and genius rather 
than to force upon them an occidental interpretation of religion. In fact he believes that 
westerners have clothed Christ with garments far less appropriate to his person than are 
the forms in which the Indian mysticism and meditative temper are wont to portray 
the religious figure of Christ. One might say that he believes Sadhu Sundar Singh to 
have had a truer understanding of Christ than had Paul, Athanasius, Anselm, Luther, 
and Western theologians in general. Irrespective of one’s willingness to accept Heiler’s 
conclusions, his essay is certainly stimulating reading. 


LARSEN, J. ANKER. With the Door Open. Translated from the German by 
Erwin and Pleasaunce von Gaisberg. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 112 
pages. $1.50. 

The confession of a mystic who would release religion from its imprisonment in 
theology. Theologians and priests will still rejoice in Jesus’ death; the mystics alone 

“‘will release him from the stranglehold of theology and give the world’s Redeemer 


back to life.” 


Norwoop, Rosert. His Glorious Body. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. xx-+229 pages. $2.00. 
This book is a study of passages in the Epistles of St. Paul bearing on the resurrection 
and the mystical Christ. Based on a series of noon-day addresses delivered at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York, during Lent, it clearly bears the marks of its homiletic 
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origin. The point of view it presents will be helpful and stimulating to the preacher, not 
only because of its deeply mystical tone, but all the more because the author evidently 
understands the modern critical approach to the Bible. 


Simpson, HuBERT L. The Nameless Longing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1931. 
305 pages. $2.00. 
Twenty-four sermons, displaying charming literary skill, keen spiritual insights, and 
much dramatic effectiveness, by the minister of the Westminster Church in London. 


SrorER, J. The Spirit of Reality. Buffalo: Humboldt Publishing Co., 10931. 
207 pages. $1.00. 
A collection of edifying excerpts from a variety of sources grouped according to each 


day of the year. 


WuitE, J. Gustav. Present Day Psalms. New York: Association Press, 
1930. 62 pages. $1.00. 
Some aspects of modern religious experience and interests expressed in the form of 
psalms. However much the sincerity of the modern minstrel may be appreciated, one 
cannot fail to lament the lack of music in his soul—and in his verse. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series. Vol. VII, 1928-1929. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. xiii+712 pages. $3.00. 

This volume contains the abstracts of theses presented in the schools of Arts and 
Literature, Divinity, Commerce and Administration, and Social Service Administra- 
tion, at the University of Chicago. The results of research in these various schools are 
here made available in convenient epitomized form sufficient for the needs of the scholar 
and often instructive for, and even interesting to, the layman. 


BALLANTINE, WILLIAM G. The Basis of Belief. New York: Crowell, 1930. 
230 pages. $2.00. 
An attempt to state in understandable form for popular consumption the principles 
of inductive logic. 


Joret, F.D. L’enfance spirituelle. Juvisy, France: Les Editions du Cerf, 1930. 
1930. 206 pages. 
A work of Roman Catholic edification suitable especially for reading and meditation 


at the season of Christmas. 


KALCKREUTH, DUNBAR VON. Three Thousand Years of Rome. Translated 
from the German by Caroline Fredrick. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
xli+340 pages. $5.00. 

This account of Rome’s history is well suited to the tastes of general readers, al- 
though it is by no means lacking in ample evidences of technical scholarship. But these 
more recondite aspects of the subject are happily submerged beneath the smoothly 
flowing surface of a pleasant narrative, or are hidden away in a series of footnotes print- 
ed at the end of the volume. In a style half poetic, interspersed with paragraphs of 


fiction, yet almost cruelly true to life, the narrative moves on easily from one high point 
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to another in the progress of the story. Churchmen, princes, artists, and scholars appear 
on the stage as the drama unfolds itself from the grey dawn of antiquity down to the 


present, when the modern traveler may wend his way to the Palatine and today “sit 
down on a stone from the wall of Romulus.”’ This book would make excellent reading 


for one contemplating a visit to Rome, and will also be enjoyed by those who have al- 
ready seen the ‘‘Eternal City.” 


Moore, WILLIAM H. Frequent Fallacies. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1931. 77 pages. $1.50. 
The author of this little book hopes, by encouraging people to cultivate discrimina- 


tion in their thinking, to eliminate the causes and consequence of much mental con- 
fusion that he thinks prevails at present in the field of religion. His suggestions are 


both sensible and helpful. 


Schlesisches Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Kulturarbeit im gesamtschlesischen Raume. 
2. Jahrgang, 1929-30. Edited by Ausschuss der Schlesischen Kulturwochen. 
Breslau: W. G. Korn, 1929. 127 pages. 

Contains general cultural information of interest to persons contemplating a visit to 


Breslau and vicinity. 








